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INTRODUCTORY. 


“Goop wine needs no bush,” and a new magazine should 
require no editorial preliminaries. But since the present 
venture has had no real predecessor in England, and is not 
intended to conform precisely to the model of any continental 
contemporary, a few words of explanation may not be alto- 
gether out of place. We cannot attempt to float our new 
magazine after the fashion of the school-book preface; it 
would, unfortunately, not be accurate to say that we are 
about to satisfy an obvious and long-felt want. For that is 
scarcely a want which is not realized as such; and, though 
there be no English magazine devoted to the interests of 
Jewish Literature and Theology, History and Religion, the 
Jewish Community of England seems, as a whole, to be 
perfectly satisfied with its absence. Our new quarterly 
does not, therefore, start with flying colours, and with every 
anticipation of a brilliant and long-lasting success; it starts 
tentatively, and not without some misgivings. For it must 
attempt to create the want which it must also seek to satisfy. 
It remains to be seen whether the double effort will, or will 
not, be beyond its strength. 

That Judaism in England has but a feeble interest in 
scholarly investigations of its history and literature, is 
abundantly clear. That, either from indolence or timidity, it 
cares little for the philosophic discussion and development of 
its theology and religion is also evident. 

The present Editors are agreed that this lack of interest 
and care is both discreditable and dangerou.. They hope 
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that the providing of a medium in which scholars may 
register the results of their research, and theologians the 
results of their thoughts, may stimulate the few to work, 
think, and write, and the many to read. At present there 
exists no medium through which specifically Jewish research 
and thought can find expression. It is, therefore, not 
altogether surprising that neither flourishes. 

One prominent portion of our new quarterly, then, will be 
devoted to the past—to the better knowledge of Jewish his- 
tory, literature, and theology in bygone days. And here, 
while the fare we offer will, we hope, be attractive and 
valuable to the pure scholar, it will also mostly be presented 
—-at least that is the editorial desire—in such a form as to 
prove interesting as well as novel to the “general reader.” 
These two objects are not by any means necessarily incon- 
sistent. We may, indeed, despair of ever being able to put 
before our readers such work as that of the great Jewish 
scholar, Bernays, in which the desired combination has 
reached, perhaps, an almost unexampled level of perfection. 
But we hope that our very first number, which contains con- 
tributions from some of our ablest Jewish writers, may, in 
this respect, merit approval. 

Our detinition of past Jewish literature does not stop 
short before the Bible, and Biblical exposition and criti- 
cism will frequently, it is hoped, find a place in our Re- 
view. We cannot here examine the causes. We can only 
notice the, to us, mournful fact of the neglect which modern 
Jewish scholarship has shown to that greatest and most vital 
of all works of Jewish literature, the Bible. If we want 
instruction on Isaiah, or Job, or Proverbs, it is not from 
recent Jewish scholars that we can get it. The Hebrew 
Bible is, indeed, common ground, and the best exegetical 
criticism of our own day is absolutely without sectarian 
bias. We owe our grateful thanks to the distinguished 
Christian scholar who has so materially increased the value 
of our first number; but we cannot refrain from expressing 
a hope that our magazine, if it live long enough, may be the 
means of securing to the subject and the method (both critical 
and religious!) of Professor Cheyne some Jewish followers 
and disciples. 

While, however, the past will receive its due share of 
attention, the present, in which we live, and through which 
the future is determined, must not be neglected. The pre- 
sent and future condition of Jewish religion and theology 
cannot properly be discussed by those who have not studied 
their past. Yet rigidly to turn one’s eyes away from to-day 
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and to-morrow and keep them fixed upon the neutral tints 
of yesterday, may secure, indeed, the doubtful good of tem- 
porary tranquillity, but must lead infallibly through stagna- 
tion to decay. From time to time, therefore, we hope to 
receive and print articles which will deal with these grave 
subjects at once reverently and rationally. 

Unlike the few continental Jewish journals in which 
religious questions have been discussed, our magazine will 
invite contributions from every section of modern Jewish 
opinion. The results of original “orthodox” thought, we 
shall be neither more nor less willing to insert than the 
results of original “reform” thought. One promise, at least, 
we may make, in all assurance of its fulfilment,—the promise, 
that is, of absolute impartiality. The Editors are convinced 
that the policy of silence and inattention in matters of 
theology and religion is doomed to failure. Its inevitable 
issue is ignorance, and ignorance must ultimately bring dis- 
solution in its train. It is not without some sense of respon- 
sibility and doubt as to our competence for the task, that 
the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW has been established. The 
reasons why its Editors believe, and believe sincerely, in the 
ee of its interest and value have now been given. 

hether possibility shall be changed into reality, it is for the 
public, the arbiters of its fate, to decide. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDAISM FOR THE 
PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


IT is, perhaps, not inopportune to discuss the question as to 
the significance of Judaism at the present time. Certainly it is 
a problem which must engage the attention of Jewish thinkers, 
who cannot live spiritually from hand to mouth, but must 
desire to account to themselves why they are Jews, and why 
they remain within the pale of Judaism. Merely regarding it 
as one of the religious beliefs which are significantly enough 
called the ruling creeds—quite apart from its rights of primo- 
geniture—the question as to its right to further existence is not 
a superfluous one. We live in an age of criticism, a fact which 
some deplore, others praise, and thus every branch of know- 
ledge which claims any rank in the hierarchy of science must 
justify itself by showing whether it takes a part in general 
culture, or is an indispensable factor in the intellectual and 
moral development of humanity, or contributes somewhat to 
the totality of human effort ; or, on the other hand, whether 
it forms only an isolated, and perhaps moribund, member in 
the social organism, with an existence only permitted as a 
matter of custom. Theology itself is required to prove its 
right to live. Divinity, which in earlier times stood at the 
summit of all the sciences, held them under control, and 
defined their place, holds that lofty position no longer; and 
even if it still takes the first rank in some academic circles, 
it owes that apparent advantage only to the past, and to a 
regard for seniority. It must itself recognise that it has no 
longer any right to the title of queen ‘of sciences. Even 
philosophy, that claimed the precedence in the last century, 
must now lay aside royal privilege in favour of the exact 
sciences. The more cultivated classes who have tasted of the 
tree of knowledge live no longer in a state of naive faith, ready 
to accept all that theology teaches as truth, that requires no 
proof and brings certain salvation. Criticism, which once only 
whispered its doubts, or was forced to keep silent if it spoke 
too loud, has nowadays become bold and arrogant. It has 
usurped ‘the throne, and summoned all the sciences to its 
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court; it tests all means of ascertaining truth, and allows 
nothing to pass approved which cannot be rigorously tried 
or ascertained by facts, or numbers, or undoubted records. 

It is true that the ruling religion is not much affected by 
the attacks of criticism. Although some cultured persons 
stand in a critical or sceptical attitude towards it, and turn 
their back on it, it does not find its position very precarious 
so long as a numerous following, above and below, remain 
true. Among the upper classes religion is carefully pre- 
served as a means of power even more than ever, at least 
among the empires of the Continent. Religion has become 
the close ally of the state, and therefore finds in the state an 
unassailable support. Among the lower classes, whose powers 
of thought are poorly developed, and entirely directed to the 
satisfaction of their present needs, it has still the majority on 
its side. The ruling religion, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, United or Orthodox Greek, does not trouble itself about 
its continued existence, and does not find it necessary to 
establish scientifically its right to live. This is not even 
necessary in America, where Rationalism or Atheism has 
founded a kind of opposition Church of incredulity. The 
ruling religion has an overwhe!ming majority, and can rest 
satisfied with that. Possession gives it nine points of the law. 

But how about Judaism? It has no outward means of 
maintaining itself. It has no hold on the political powers. 
No minority is so weak as one whose members are scattered 
through all parts of the world, and live disconnected from 
one another. Besides this, Judaism has numerous enemies 
both within and without its ranks. The external opponents 
who contest its right to existence are by no means its most 
dangerous enemies. 

In consequence of the tragic fate that befell its adherents, 
who had for centuries to wander here anc there in degrading 
slavery, Judaism has itself adopted a garb which is by no 
means especially attractive, but which, as a whole, unlike 
some of its entirely emancipated followers, it has scarcely the 
power or wish to remove. And yet, notwithstanding this in 
nowise brilliant exterior, it demands from its adherents more 
earnest and serious sacrifices than any other religion, though 
these duties appear to many as externalities—obsolete sur- 
vivals of a sad past which should be rather laid aside than 
preserved. The modern finery which the Reforming party in 
Judaism has introduced into the synagogue and public life 
has had no influence on that side of Jewish life which has 
not a synagogal or a ritual character, viz.: on married life, 
on the family, and on the home; these because they are 
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matters of conscience, and find their strength in the affections, 
cannot be so easily transformed. Rigid conservatives say of 
ritual matters: “ Sint ut sunt aut non sint.” And it is just on 
this side of Judaism, in its ritual, that scepticism, not to say 
scorn, makes its appearance among those who have lost their 
respect for the past, for criticism is much more sharp and 
incisive among Jews than elsewhere. Now criticism in 
Judaism is confined to the cultured, and makes them indif- 
ferent to the heritage of many thousand years, if it does not 
make them despise it. These inner enemies of Judaism are, 
so far, more dangerous than the others, because the latter, 
except the rabid anti-semitic Judenfresser, who cast scorn on 
Moses and the Prophets, at any rate show their respect for 
Jewish antiquities. The opponents of Judaism among its own 
sons banish all reverence for the long roll of their ancestral 
heroes of intellect and martyrs of faith. How can Judaism 
maintain itself if its most distinguished sons, the cultured 
classes, turn their back on it? Or shall the word of the 
prophet find fulfilment: “A poor and lowly people shall be 
left in the midst of thee?” And the fidelity of these lowly 
ones is not quite assured. They as a rule urge their children 
to adopt the culture of the time, and these in their turn strive 
to obtain equality and social position by means of scientific 
ability. This is the case where Jews exist in large numbers, 
asin Germany, Austria, Russia and its dependencies, Roumania 
and the Balkan principalities; this striving after European 
forms of culture, in its way so praiseworthy, has spread even 
to the Turkish Orient, and has crossed over into Africa. It 
is encouraged by the Alliance Israélite Universelle and by the 
Anglo-Jewish Association. In two generations there must be 
a relative increase in the numbers, if not of Apostates, at least 
of Indifferents. How shall the existence of Judaism continue ? 

Or will it have no further existence? Has it already ful- 
filled its mission, and is it no longer anything but a ghost 
longing for the rest of the grave? Must it withdraw from 
the scene of practical influence because the civilizing element 
in it has passed over into the general atmosphere of culture, 
and its principles have become an integral part of public law 
and justice? Has it done its duty, and may it now retire 
from the stage ? 

The question of the function of Judaism in the present and 
the future has become a burning and vital question for cul- 
tivated Jews. Is the ancestral heritage so valuable that for 
its sake one should put up with a despised position in life, 
and for ever submit to the ban which the intolerance of 
Central and Eastern Europe has imposed on the adherents of 
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Judaism? Is it worth while taking up a martyrdom not 
alone for oneself but for one’s children? It is true the Jews 
in the most civilised lands, in which the principles of liberty 
have been carried out to their full consequences—‘e., in 
England, France, and also in Italy—are more fortunate ; they 
do not suffer any loss through their religion, whether political 
or social. But Judaism requires even from them sacrifices, if 
not of a material nature, still sacrifices of blissful sentiments 
and yearnings. 

Readiness of sacrifice for an ideal can only be inspired by 
the most strenuous conviction of its truth and excellence. But 
how shall the present generation hecome possessed of such a 
conviction? It has grown sceptical under the influence of 
the exact sciences, and only lays weight on figures and facts. 

Perhaps it may be possible to gain such a conviction of 
the importance of Judaism even at the present day without 
forsaking the firm ground of actuality. It may be possible 
to produce proofs that Judaism has pre-eminent value, just 
because it rests on the solid basis of actual phenomena, and 
can therefore look forward to the future with equanimity, and 
needs no material power. It may perhaps be demonstrated 
that its ideal mission, its capacity of fruitfulness, which 
is even more or less allowed by its external opponents, and its 
power of transformation, still continue and must continue. 
This necessity is easy to recognise if one clearly understands, 
on the one hand, the essence of Judaism and its characteristic 
qualities, by which it is distinguished from other forms of 
religion ; and if, on the other hand, one compares with these 
the prevailing ethical and religious tone, as manifested in 
society and in the life of the individual. 

In order not to mistake the essential characteristics of 
Judaism, one must not regard it as a faith, or speak of it as 
“the Jewish faith.” The application of a word is by no means 
unimportant. The word often becomes a net in which thought 
gets tangled unawares. From an ecclesiastical standpoint, the 
word “faith” implies the acceptance of an inconceivable 
miraculous fact, insufficiently established by historical evi- 
dence, and with the audacious addition, Credo quia absurdum., 
Judaism has never required such a belief from its adherents. 
When it is said that religion stands in fierce conflict with 
science or with reason, that only applies to forms of religion 
whose dogmas and the foundation of whose institutions rest 
on unprovable facts, which faith alone has raised to certainty. 
Such a faith must naturally be engaged in an internecine 
struggle with science. 

But Judaism is not a mere doctrine of faith. What is it 
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then? The celebrated and original French historian Renan, 
who often gives expression to striking apergus, though he has 
never entirely freed himself from the memories of priest- 
craft, has said of Judaism that it is “a minimum of 
religion.” This apercu sounds rather curiously when one 
thinks of the huge folios which contain the Jewish religious 
codices, the Talmud and its addenda, Maimonides’ Mishne 
Thorah or Caro’s Shulchan Aruch, with their commentaries and 
super-commentaries, which offer a boundless extent of re- 
ligiouc _2aties. And yet Renan’s utterance is true, as 
true in reality as it is concisely expressed. It hits the mark 
not only in the sense that Judaism demands few, or no 
articles of faith, but also in the sense that its centre of 
gravity is not to be found in the religious sphere. What 
then is its essence? It has been characterised often enough, 
and yet misconceived by friend and foe, as much miscon- 
ceived as if it were an esoteric mystery or a coarse super- 
stition. When the king of Judah and his people were 
carried away by such a misconception that they even brought 
human sacrifices in imitation of foreigners, the prophet Micah 
said: “Thou askest what the Lord requireth of thee ? 
Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” That is a minimum of religion, is it not ? 
Similarly, 700 years later, the great Hillel characterised it 
to a heathen who had asked him what was the quintessence 
of Judaism: “‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ That is the 
whole of the law; all the rest is but commentary on this 
text.” So too, 150 years later, an authoritative council 
also reduced the fundamental duties of Judaism to a mini- 
mum. The Emperor Hadrian, who in his own lifetime 
ordered his worship as a God, had decreed a terrible religious 
persecution on all the Jews of the Roman Empire, as a 
punishment for the way in which the Jews of Palestine had 
fought for liberty and still higher possessions against the 
Roman legions. The least display of a religious ‘symbol or 
the slightest sign of religion was to be met by corporal 
punishment, or even by death. By this means, Judaism 
was to be driven from the hearts of its adherents, and 
uprooted from the memory of men. Under these sad 
circumstances, the Rabbis of the time came together in 
council in order to provide the people with a rule of conduct. 
Though they were themselves prepared to undergo a martyr’s 
death for every single precept, yet they did not require the 
same degree of self-sacrifice from the whole of Israel. In 
this mournful condition of affairs, the Council of Lydda made 
a well-weighed distinction between the fundamental provisions 
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of Judaism and those that merely applied to the ritual. The 
latter might, under certain circumstances, be transgressed, in 
order to avoid punishment; but the former, on the other hand, 
must not be denied even for fear of death in its most horrible 
shape. The council reduced the fundamental principles of 
Judaism to three: avoidance of idolatry, avoidance of unchas- 
tity, and, finally, avoidance of an attack on human life. 

It is easy enough to perceive from all this that Prophets 
and Talmudists did not regard sacrifice or ritual as the fun- 
damental and determining thing in Judaism, but another and 
higher element, or, more rightly speaking, two elements which 
apparently do not belong to one another, but are in reality 
radically interdependent. We must, to a certain extent, 
analyse these elements, in order to recognise and to formulate 
their fundamental constituents. Both elements have a posi- 
tive and a negative side; the one element is ethical, the 
higher ethics, including in its positive aspects, love of man- 
kind, benevolence, humility, justice, and in its negative 
aspects, respect for human life, care against unchastity, 
subdual of selfishness and the beast in man, holiness in 
deed and thought. The second element is religious, and 
in it the negative side is predominant, to worship no 
transient being as God, whether belonging to the animal 
kingdom, the race of men, or the heavenly world, and in 
general to consider all idolatry as vain and to reject it 
entirely. The positive side is to regard the highest Being 
as one and unique, and as the essence of all ethical perfections, 
and to worship it as the Godhead—in a single word, Mono- 
theism in the widest acceptation of the term. The ethical 
is so far intimately connected with the religious element, 
because the divine perfection gives the ideal for the moral 
life. “Be ye holy even as I am holy,” is the perpetually 
recurring refrain in the oldest records of Judaism. On the 
other hand, idolatry leads to debased acts and feelings, as 
the history of the world has conclusively proved in the 
coarsest fashion. The worship of paganism was for the most 
part orgiastic. If Zeus isa god, licentiousness is no sin. If 
Aphrodite is a goddess, chastity cannot be a virtue. 

To tiblical critics it would be superfluous to prove that 
these two elements, the ethical in its richness and the 
religious in its purity, are the fundamental principles of 
Judaism. The Law, the Prophets, and the other books of the 
Canon, are full of them. They force themselves on the notice 
of every reader of the Bible, and the verses which speak 
of them require no interpretation. The Prophets directed 
their burning eloquence essentially against transgression of 
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either element, against vice and against idolatrous worship. 
They rarely touch on ritual problems. Even in the Decalogue, 
the foundation of Judaism, the commandments apply to the 
two elements, and only a single one, the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, has a ritual character. In Deuteronomy even the 
Sabbath is based on an ethical principle, viz., that the man- 
servant and maid-servant may also enjoy rest. The prophet 
Jeremiah positively depreciated sacrifice, for he makes God 
say: “I did not enjoin sacrifice at the Exodus from Egypt.” 
The prophets Amos and Hosea establish the same principle, that 
sacritice—the chief element in the culture of ancient peoples— 
and, therefore, that ritual, was of subordinate importance. 

The foundation of Judaism has accordingly rested on these 
two elements since its first revelation. This truth cannot be 
too often repeated or made known too widely, for it has often 
been misunderstood and is still misunderstood at the present 
day. It is the characteristic of Judaism and is its essential 
difference from all other forms of religion. A profound 
French thinker and historian, Eugene Burnouf, has demon- 
strated that no religion, not even Christianity, in its initial 
stages lays stress on ethics or the theory of morals as being 
involved in religion. Only gradually does religion become 
humanised, so to speak, ¢e, bring morality within its fold. 
Classic paganism at first failed to recognise the ethical element 
and when Marcus Aurelius and Julian the Apostate realised its 
worth and desired to introduce it into the Roman religious 
world, it was too late. Christianity was originally only faith 
and only made ethics its aim after a long development, and 
then simply because it was a child of Judaism. To the sharp 
eye of criticism the ethical element, which was added later, is 
easily to be distinguished from the original dogmatism. The 
mechanical mixture of the two elements shows its artificial 
nature. What has the belief that Jesus is the Christ to do 
with “Christian Charity”? They belong to different orders 
of thought. 

It is not so in Judaism. In it the ethical element and the 
pure worship of God are clearly the earliest data. Abraham is 
selected by God as the father of many nations so that he 
might teach his house and his descendants to keep God's way, 
to exercise kindness and justice. Thus it is written in the 
very first book of Holy Writ. The “way of God,” or “know- 
ledge of God,” is nothing more nor less than what we term 
“humanity,” or morality in the widest extent of the word. 
That is the essence of Judaism, and does not stand in any 
conflict with reason or with science. It does not affect this 
foundation in the slightest whether criticism explains the 
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stories and miracles of the Scriptures as legends and poetic 
ornaments or not. 

Can this doctrine—Judaism describes itself by this name 
rather than as faith or as religion, #.ec., cultus composed of sac- 
rifice and ritual—can this doctrine, which has worked as an 
elevating, sanctifying, and enfranchising element for thou- 
sands of years, have lost its influence? The religions which 
have been born in its bosom have only taken a part of the 
blessings with which this original teaching is gifted. I will 
only refer to one. The inequality of property threatens to 
subvert the very foundations of society, and the difficulties 
cannot be removed from the world by means of force. 
Judaism suggests a means of avoiding this precipice, a means 
deduced from its ethical principles. It does not despise 
mammon, and does not imagine that the rich man cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven. It recognises that individual 
possession is justified, but it sanctifies it by demanding that 
it should be used and applied in a moral way, and thus over- 
comes the egoism of possession. It is true that the statutes 
of the law relating to the sabbatical and jubilee years, in 
which debts were released in a fixed cycle, and the ordinance 
that the products of the earth should be accessible to all, even 
to the penniless—these enactments are not applicable to the 
economic circumstances of the present day in the same form. 
But if the ethical principle underlying these laws were always 
borne in mind and were properly carried out, so that, e.g., the 
soil of the United Kingdom should not be monopolised by 
200,000 owners, but the remaining 35,000,000 inhabitants 
should also have some small rights in it, this recognition would, 
at any rate, do something to soften the ever-increasing bit- 
terness of the indigent against the accumulation of riches. 
On this principle institutions might be established which 
might avert the chaos with which the European states are 
threatened. The tender care for the poor which the laws of 
the Thorah, that is, of Judaism, display in regard to the har- 
vests and the tithes, which were only to the narrowest extent 
adopted by Christianity, might also be applied to modern cir- 
cumstances. If Judaism disappeared, the ethical postulates 
which it includes, and on which the continuance of society 
and civilisation depend, would disappear also. 

More urgently necessary still is the continued existence of 
Judaism at present and in the future for the preservation 
of the religious principle. In the strictest sense, absolute 
monotheism, as Judaism has revealed it, is rationalism; it 
is the negation of all the absurdities by which the religious 
views and the cultus of the ancient nations were dominated, 
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But it required a high stage of cultivated intelligence to 
arrive at the conviction that the gross fetiches, the deities 
of wood and stone, that Baal and even Zeus, who stood under 
the power of Até, that Jupiter, whose grave was shown in 
Crete, that Thor with his hammer, that all these gods, and 
even the luminaries of day and night, were not divine beings, 
that the goddess of love, under the names Astaroth, Mylitta, 
Beltis, Aphrodite, Venus, and the worship of Priapus were 
abominations (Mapin), as Judaism called them. Idolatry, 
which sanctified immorality, only appears absurd and abom- 
inable to the present generation because Jewish rationalism 
has for centuries arrayed itself against it; because the 
prophets, with their burning language, struggled against it, 
because the Jewish Siby] and the Book of Wisdom, Philo 
and Josephus and other Jewish thinkers made this offspring 
of mad fancy food for laughter. The worship of the em- 
perors lasted on even into Christian times, é.e., the emperors, 
even the most vicious of them, were divi, and had to have 
sacrifices brought to them. The ruling creed is likewise 
anthropolatry ; cathedrals, cloisters, and pilgrims’ shrines are 
dedicated to it. The only defenders of true monotheism, in 
other words, of rationalism in religion are still the adherents 
of Judaism. From Zion went forth this rationalistic teaching. 

How stands the matter at the present time? Rationalism, 
which seeks to distinguish the ethical from the mystical in 
religion, which was all powerful in the last century, and in 
Germany had no less patrons than the philosophical King 
Frederick and the king of poets, Lessing, this rationalism 
has altogether lost its potency in that country, and has 
become powerless there. The leading spirits in religion scorn 
rational thought with such audacity that any opposition is 
despised as heresy. In France the upper classes are either 
intensely bigoted, or they become atheists in order to avoid 
becoming clericalists. In England there has arisen a tendency 
towards Ritualism with a Roman Catholic tinge, because no 
place is allowed to rationalism in the sphere of religion. 

Thus Judaism, which is throughout rationalistic, is the sole 
stronghold of free thought in the religious sphere. Its mission, 
to overcome erroneous belief, is far from being fulfilled. There 
are still enough phantoms in the temples of the nations and in 
the hearts of men which are by no means innocuous. 
Millions of men still recognise a representative vicar of God 
on earth, whose words they credulously accept as an infallible 
oracle. Such phantoms, to which even the most civilised 
peoples on earth continue to pray, can only be banished by 
Judaism, as it destroyed the altars of Baal and Astarti, of Zeus 
and Aphrodite, and hewed down the trees of Woden and Friga 
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—for the inspiration came from Judaism, though the agents 
were Christian iconoclasts. The visionary images which be- 
cloud thousands of minds and produce the maddest enthusiasms 
can only be dispersed by that pure idea of God formulated by 
Judaism. Rationalism has no other representative but Judaism. 

Regarded from this point of view, Judaism has still the 
same importance for the present and for the future, as it had 
in the past. Its mission is on this side by no means super- 
fluous. We Jews are the representatives of Judaism and its 
mission; its ideas and principles pulsate in our veins. If 
the apostles of the pure monotheistic idea had been destroyed 
in their conflicts with Assyrians, Chaldzans, Greeks and 
Romans, the madness of idolatry, with its orgiastic forms of 
worship, would still exist to-day, and the civilisation of Europe 
would not have developed itself. 

_ But even on the ethical side Judaism still gives example 
and impulse. There has been a certain phrase formulated 
about carrying out practical Christianity. If this phrase is 
to have any sense, it can only mean that morality should 
penetrate the institutions of the State; Judaism preached 
this doctrine thousands of years ago. The ethical principles 
which it lays to heart were not alone to be carried out 
by individuals, but were to become the leading principles of 
government. They had not only to be written on the doors of 
houses, but at the gates of cities. The King was always to 
carry with him the Book of the Law, which put the essence 
of Judaism in the short sentences, “ Thou shalt love one God 
with all thy heart,” and “There shall be no poor in thy cities.” 
Methods were also indicated in this Book which might realise 
the ethico-religious ideals. 

Thus Judaism is the source alike of humanity, of mono- 
theism, and of religious rationalism. It has still its function 
to play, its mission to fulfil, in bringing these ideals to reality. 
If it vanished from the world, if its adherents, one and all, 
deserted it, there would be wanting a mighty factor for the 
progress of ethical and religious civilisation; it would be 
wanting now, just as much as it would have been wanting of 
old, if Judaism had disappeared before the rise of Christianity. 

Of course, Judaism contains an elaborate ritual besides 
these ideal principles, which, unfortunately, owing to the tragic 
course of history, has developed into a fungoid growth which 
overlays the ideals. But originally the ritual in its pure form 
had its justification, and was intended to surround and protect 
ideal sin themselves of an ethereal nature. It must be reserved 
for a later article to explain the manner in which the ritual 
was adapted to the ideal. H. GRAETz. 
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WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES ? 


yo 
BIBLE, TALMUD, AND MIDRASHIC LITERATURE. 


THE union of the twelve tribes of the House of Jacob, the 
result of David's conquests and his centralisation of civil 
government and religious worship in Jerusalem, did not last 
long. Although Solomon continued the policy of his father 
by building the great Temple, he unwisely tolerated the cults 
of Egypt, Moab and Sidon ; and consequently the ancient im- 
portance of Shiloh, Beth-El, Beer-Sheba, and other places of 
worship still remained. Ephraim, or the House of Joseph, 
which would not resign its supremacy to Saul, the son of the 
little tribe of Benjamin, submitted to the great king, a scion of 
the rising tribe of Judah, and to his wise son, so long as a 
centralising policy rendered him powerful. But as soon as he 
introduced foreign elements by his marriages, intrigues natu- 
rally arose, for the jealousy between the northern tribes and 
their southern masters was by no means yet extinguished. 
Jercboam, the Governor of the house of Joseph, and himself 
an Ephraimite,’ seized the opportunity, when Solomon was 
threatened by the Midianites and by the Amorites, to revolt 
against his master. The prophet of Shiloh, no doubt dis- 
satisfied with the supersession of Shiloh, the place of his 
birth or adoption, by Jerusalem, encouraged the rebel to 
take in hand the work of the disruption of the two nations, 
which were still separated by the names of Judah and Israel. 
Ahijah, as the prophet of Shiloh was called, venerated David 
who made the house of Jacob great, but he would certainly 
claim some independence for the north. 

Jeroboam was not successful during Solomon’s reign, but 
he accomplished his work under Rehoboam. The latter had 
entirely destroyed the prestige enjoyed by David, already 
weakened as it was by the loss of territory during the last 
days of Solomon. Ephraim established its supremacy over 
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the northern tribes, they having their own capital in Shechem, 
and later in Samaria, and introduced a separate cult in Dan 
and Beth-El, where Jhwh was worshipped under the form of a 
calf. By no manner of effort, neither by political ey nor 
by the threatenings of the great prophets, could the two 
nations be re-united. Then, as in our time, religious dif- 
ferences had more influence in keeping apart than common 
political danger in uniting. What happened to Israel on the 
one hand, and to Judah on the other until Tiglath-Pileser 
succeeded in making the first breach in the Kingdom of 
Israel, is well known from the Bibie:’ “In the days of 
Pekah, king of Israel, came Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
and took Ijon and Abel-beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of 
Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria.” According 
to the book of Chronicles,’ this Assyrian king, who is rightly 
called there Pul (Phul) “carried away the Reubenites, and 
the Gadites, and the half of Manasseh, and brought them 
into Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and to the River Gozan unto 
this day.” It is evident that the chronicler has amalgamated 
two documents, for the transportation of a part of the 
Israelites into the above-mentioned places was effected 
twenty years later, under Sargon, after the capture of 
Samaria. To this effect is the following passage from the 
book of Kings:* “In the ninth year of Hoshea the king of 
Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria 
and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” The identification of 
these lands, rivers, and towns we shall discuss later on. It 
is most probable that the two kings of Assyria did not carry 
away the nation in its entirety, which would not have been 
an easy task, even for a military power so great as Assyria, 
but they removed the influential part of Israel, just as the 
Babylonian king did later, on the occasion of the conquest 
of Judah. If so, the humbler classes of the ten tribes remained 
in Palestine under the supervision of the transplanted tribes 
from Babylon, Cutha, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim,* with 
whom they gradually became amalgamated. 

The captives of Israel exiled beyond the Euphrates did 
not return as a whole to Palestine along with their brethren 
the captives of Judah; at least there is no mention made of 
this event in the documents at our disposal. Ezra and 
Nehemiah give the enumeration only of “the children of the 
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province of Judah, that went up out of the captivity, of those 
which had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar, the 
king of Babylon had carried away unto Babylon, and came 
again unto Jerusalem and Judah, every one unto his city.” 
We have seen that the author of Chronicles, a contemporary 
of Ezra, says that the captives of Israel are “up to this day ” 
in the lands of their transportation. Such also was the 
tradition in the time of Josephus, who wrote after the 
destruction of the second Temple. He says,? in speaking of 
the letters of Artaxerxes to Ezra, granting permission to the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem :—*So he (Ezra) read the 
epistle at Babylon to those Jews that were there, but he kept 
the epistle itself, and sent a copy of it to all those of his own 
nation that were in Media; and when these Jews had under- 
stood what piety the king had towards God and what kind- 
ness he had for Ezra, they were all greatly pleased; nay, 
many of them took their effects with them, and came to 
Babylon, as very desirous of going down to Jerusalem, but 
then the entire body of the people of Israel remained in that 
country; wherefore there are but two tribes in Asia and 
Europe subject to the Romans, while the ten tribes are 
beyond Euphrates till now, and are an immense multitude, 
and not to be estimated by numbers.” It is curious to men- 
tion that later books like the book of Esther refer to 
countries of the Israelitish captivity, and the same is partly 
the case with the book of Tobit; Tobit himself being of the 
tribe of Naphtali. We understand from this that it was 
pleasant to the Jews to have news of their distant and 
almost lost brethren. Indeed, the fifth vision of the Apo- 
cryphal Esdras* concerns amongst other things the ten tribes, 
where we read as follows: “And whereas thou sawest that 
he gathered another peaceable multitude unto him; those 
are the ten tribes, which were carried away prisoners out of 
their own land in the time of Osea the king, whom Sal- 
manasar, the king of Assyria, led away captive, and he 
carried them over the waters, and so came they into another 
land. But they took this counsel among themselves, that 
they would leave the multitude of the heathen, and go forth 
into a further country, where never mankind dwelt, That 
they might there keep their statutes, which they never kept 
in their own land. And they entered into Euphrates by the 
narrow passages of the river. For the most High then 
showed signs for them, and held still the flood, till they were 
passed over. For through that country there was a great 
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way to go, namely of a year and a half, and the same 
region is called Arsareth.” This is the first legend con- 
cerning the direction that the ten tribes took. The author 
of the fourth book of Esdras, whilst copying verses of the 
Bible, adds details about the narrow passages of the 
Euphrates, and the duration of a year iad a half for the 
journey to the region of Arsareth, which, as Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy rightly suggests,’ is nothing else but the words 
PaMs yrs, the other dand of verse 40. 

In fact, the return of the ten tribes was one of the great 
promises of the Prophets, and the advent of the Messiah is 
therefore necessarily identified with the epoch of their re- 
demption. We read in Isaiah:? “And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that the Lord shall set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of His people which shall 
be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, 
and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And He shall set 
up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah from 
the four corners of the earth.” Jeremiah breathes a similar 
aspiration :* “Thus saith the Lord, Sing with gladness for 
Jacob, and shout among the head of the nations ; publish ye, 
praise ye, and say, O Lord, save Thy people, the remnant 
of Israel. Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
and gather them from the coasts of the earth... a great com- 
pany shall return thither. They shall come with weeping, 
and with supplications will I lead them. I will cause them 
to walk by the rivers of waters in a straight way, wherein 
they shall not stumble, for I am a father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my firstborn.” The great Prophet of the Exile 
reiterates the promise of the redemption of all Israel in the 
following passages :*—“ Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable 
time have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I 
helped thee, and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, to establish the earth, to cause to 
inherit the desolate inheritance.” “ Behold, these shall come 
from far: and, lo, these from the north and from the west, 
and these from the land of Sinim.” And Ezekiel expresses 
himself in much stronger terms:° “The word of the Lord 
came again unto me, saying, Moreover, thou son of man, 
take thee one stick, and write upon it, For Judah, and for 
the children of Israel his companions. Then take another 
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stick, and write upon it, For. Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, 
and for all the house of Israel his companions: and join 
them one to another into one stick ; and they shall become 
one in thine hand. And when the children of thy people 
shall speak unto thee, saying, Wilt thou not shew us what 
thou meanest by these? say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph which is in the 
hand of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and 
will put them with him, even with the stick of Judah, and 
make them one stick, and they shall be one in mine hand... 
Behold, I will take the children of Israel from among the 
heathen, whither they be gone, and will gather them on every 
side, and bring them into their own land.” In the last chapter 
the prophet makes a distribution of the Holy Land amongst 
the twelve tribes. 

That the hope of the return of the Ten Tribes with the 
Messiah did not cease amongst the Jews during the time 
of the second Temple, an epoch of which we possess very 
few documents, may be concluded, not only from apocry- 
phal books (the Apocrypha as well as the Agadah represent- 
ing the ideas current amongst the Jewish people, whilst the 
Halakah, or ritual discussion, represents the views of the 
schools only), but also from the New Testament writings. 
St. Paul is reported to have said:’ “ And now I stand and am 
judged for the hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers. Unto which promise our twelve tribes, instant] 
serving God day and night, hope to come. For which hope’s 
sake, King Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews.” St. James 
addresses his Epistle to “the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad.” Finally, in the Revelation,? which is now considered 
to be based upon a Jewish Apocalypse, twelve thousand of 
each of the Twelve Tribes of the children of Israel are sealed. 

We come now to the literature composing the Talmud, 
many parts of which may be considered older than the New 
Testament writings, others contemporary, and the greater 
part much later. We must first consider the passages where 
the Rabbis identify the localities to which the Ten Tribes 
were carried away according to the books of Kings. R. 
Abba bar Kahna’ explains Halah by Holedn, probably in the 
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neighbourhood of Nehawend; Habor is identified with 
Adiabene; the river of Gozan is explained by Ginzak, probably 
Gazaca, in Media. It is curious to mention that R. Agqiba, 
whose opinion, as we shall afterwards mention, was that 
the Ten Tribes will never return, visited this last town, and 
found its inhabitants so ignorant, that the history of the flood 
and of Job, which R. Aqiba narrated for their edification, was 
quite new to them. The great doctor of the Mishnah would 
find similar ignorance in more than one Jewish congregation 
in our own day, but atthat time it was astonishing, and the Jews 
of Gazaca may have belonged to the Ten Tribes who had never 
heard of the Law; and if so, this is a strong argument against 
an early composition of Genesis and Job. The cities of the 
Medes are identified with Hamadan, which is usually taken as 
Ecbatana, the summer residence of the Persian kings. Others 
identify them with Nehawend, situated south of Hamadan. 
Ilu, a Babylonian doctor, takes Media in its greatest extent, 
reaching to the Caspian Sea. He counts among the cities of the 
Medes, Kherak, probably identical with the ancient Charaz,and 
Moshkhi, which seems to be the same as the mountain of the 
Moschi, in Colchis and Iberia. The present Jews at Hamadan, 
as far as we know, are strict Rabbanites, and scarcely de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. Neither can we agree with the 
statement that the Greek Jews in Pontus and Cappadocia, who 
were more easily converted than those in Palestine, Syria, and 
Europe, beionged to the Ten Tribes; certainly, St. Paul, who sat 
at Gamaliel’s feet, according to the Acts of the Apostles,’ was 
a Rabbanite. 

The following passage’ is the only possible indication of 
the existence of a remnant of the Ten Tribes in Media, and 
the adjacent provinces. In order to express the purity of 
Jewish families in Babylonia, the Talmud says, “ Babylon is 
healthy, Mesa dead, Media ill ; Elam (and Gabai) near to die.” 
Of course this is a playing upon words, but the meaning 
is that, in the Provinces of Mesene, Media, Susiana, and 
Gabene, the families were much intermixed, possibly with 
descendants of the Ten Tribes. But if that had been certain, 
and in the mind of the Talmudic doctors, they would have 
distinctly said as much. As they did not do so, we may 
assume that no community of the remnant of the Ten Tribes 
was known to the Rabbis who lived near the Median pro- 
vinces, some of whom, indeed, visited the country, whilst 
others, like Nahum the Median—mentioned even in the 
Mishnah—must have been natives of it; and had there been 
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any peculiarity in the Jewish rites in use there, the fact 
would have been reported in the schools, and discussed. 

The other Talmudic sayings concerning the Ten Tribes are 
of a rather confused character, which proves again that no 
definite knowledge of the whereabouts of the Ten Tribes was 
possessed by the Rabbis. Let us begin with the oldest book 
of the Talmudic literature. According to the Sifra,’ R. Aqiba 
said that the passage:? “And ye shall perish among the 
heathen,” referred to the tribes who were exiled to Media; 
others (the Rabbis) say that the word 728 does not mean 
“perish,” but to be “exiled,” ie, with a hope of returning. 
According to the Mishnah,’? R. Aqiba said: “As this day goes 
and returns not, so also they (the Ten Tribes) have gone and 
will not return”; R. Eliezer, on the other hand, explains it in 
the following manner: “As the day is sometimes dark and 
then bright, so the Ten Tribes, with whom is darkness, will 
see light in future time.” Again, the Midrash Rabboth * men- 
tions that “the Ten Tribes wandered into exile on the other 
side of the river Sambatyon, but the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin are scattered throughout all lands.” The river 
Sambatyon is itself as mysterious as the existence of the Ten 
Tribes. It would be lost time, we think, to trouble ourselves 
about the identification of this stream. The legend concern- 
ing it is that its waters run regularly on week days, but rest 
completely on the Sabbath.° Pliny agrees with the Midrash, 
or perhaps the Midrash with Pliny. Josephus, on the con- 
trary, writes that the Sabbatical river is dry all the week, 
but runs on the Sabbath-day. The Mahomedans, to this day, 
affirm the same of the Nahr-al-Arus, between Arka and 
Raphanea; modern travellers report that this river runs 
every third day. Anyhow, later on, we shall find the Sam- 
batyon in close connection with the reported dwelling-places 
of portions of the Ten Tribes. 

Still more mysterious is the following passage of the 
Palestinian Talmud:* “R. Berechiah and R. Helbo, in the 
name of R. Samuel ben Nahman, say, Israel wandered into 
exile in three divisions; the one to the other side of the Sam- 
batyon, another to Daphne in Antiochia, and the third was 
covered by the cloud which descended upon them. Like them, 
the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh wandered 
into three lands of exile, as it is written,’ ‘Thou hast walked 
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in the way of thy sister. And at the time of their return 
they will come back out of the three lands of exile, as it is 
written,' ‘That thou mayest say to the prisoners, Go forth,’ 
which is said to those on the other side of the river Sam- 
batyon; ‘to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves,’ 
which is said to those who are covered in the cloud; ‘They 
shall feed in the ways, and their pastures shall be in all high 
places,’ which is said of those who were exiled to Daphne in 
Antiochia.” In the Pesikotho Rabbathi’ this passage reads as 
follows: “The Ten Tribes were exiled into three parts; the 
one went to the Sambatyon, the other inside [on the other 
side ?] of the Sambatyon, and the third to Daphne of Ribla- 
thah, where it was swallowed (amalgamated). To those on 
the Sambatyon the words, ‘That thou mayest say to the pri- 
soners, Go forth,’ is applied ; ‘To them that are in darkness, 
show yourselves,’ is said of those who are on the other side of 
the Sambatyon ; and for those who are swallowed in Ribla- 
thah, God (the Holy One be blessed) will make subterranean 
passages until they arrive at the Mount of Olives in Jeru- 
salem ; here God will stand upon the mount, which will split, 
and they will come out of it, as it is written in Zechariah 
xiv. 4.” There are variations. Instead of “the cloud which 
covers one part of the exiles,” we read elsewhere, “inside of 
the cloud of darkness ;’”’ and in another version, “inside the 
dark mountains.”* The dark mountains represent Africa, 
which Alexander the Great, according to a Talmudic legend, 
had to pass in order to go to Carthage. Of the Sambatyon 
we have already spoken. All these sayings prove that the 
dwelling of the Ten Tribes was completely unknown to the 
Talmudists and Agadic writers, although, as we have seen, 
Median rabbis are mentioned in the Talmud. The difference 
between R. Aqiba, who said that the Ten Tribes were com- 
pletely lost, and will never return, and R. Eliezer, who 
asserted the contrary, arose from the fact that Aqiba believed 
Bar-Cochebas to be the Messiah. Now the Messiah, according 
to the Prophet, would gather together the whole nation of 
Israel, including the Ten Tribes; but Bar-Cochebas was not 
able todo so. Hence Aqiba was obliged to give up the Ten 
Tribes altogether. But in fact, as we shall see, the hope of 
the return of the Ten Tribes has never ceased amongst the 
Jews in exile; this hope has been connected with every 
Messianic rising. 
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We have now exhausted the information found in the 
Talmudic literature concerning the Ten Tribes. But before 
continuing our subject with the opinions of the post- 
Talmudic time and the middle ages, we must say a word 
about the settlements of the Jews which are not so well 
known as those in Babylonia, Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the Greek-speaking countries: in Europe, viz., Italy (and 
chiefly Rome), Spain, France, and Germany; in Africa, viz., 
Egypt, Libya, Tunis, and Morocco, settlements which we shall 
have to mention in a subsequent article. 

It is stated that in the year 4250 a.m. (490 of the common 
era), a certain Joseph Rabban landed with many Jewish fami- 
lies on the coast of Malabar, where they were well received 
by the King Airvi Brahmin, who granted them portions of 
land, and allowed them to live according to their own laws 
and to be ruled by their own chiefs. The first of these chiefs 
was Joseph Rabban himself. It is most likely that this 
emigration from Babylonia or Persia took place in con- 
sequence of the persecution of King Firuz, about 480, who 
not only acted according to the vexatious laws of his pre- 
decessors, but, like Hadrian after the war of Bar-Cochebas, 
forced the younger generation to adopt the worship of the 
Magi. He is styled in the Babylonian Talmud “ Firuz the 
Wicked,” like Hadrian in Palestine. Prof. Graetz mentions 
that the immigrants under Joseph found Jews already settled 
in Malabar, who had come there as early as the year 231, and 
from this period Prof. Graetz is inclined to date Jewish coloni- 
sation in China. There is, however, no proof of such an early 
settlement of Jews in countries of the far East. Joseph 
Rabban enjoyed princely privileges, which became hereditary 
in his family. It is believed that he was succeeded by 
seventy-two rulers, till at last serious disputes arose, in con- 
sequence of which many Jews were killed, the town of Caran- 
garon destroyed, and the survivors settled at Mattachery (a 
town near Cochin), which received the name of “Jewish 
town.” The privileges accorded by King Airvi were engraved 
on a brass-plate in Indian characters, with a Hebrew trans- 
lation of a peculiar style, of which a facsimile, sent to 
Europe by Buchanan in the year 1807, can be seen in the 
library of the University of Cambridge. Most probably the 
Jewish settlers of white colour had native slaves, whom they 
converted to Judaism. And, indeed, up to the present time 
there exist in Cochin both black and white Jews, the latter 
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of whom cail themselves Jerusalem Jews. They still keep 
aloof from one another, the white considering themselves the 
superior race. The black Jews know, indeed, little of their 
religion ; they have scanty copies of the Law, and know no 
history of their race. They now receive instruction in the 
Jewish religion and the Hebrew language from teachers sent 
out from Europe. What concerns us most is, that the white 
Jews believe that they came there at the time of Salmanasser 
and that they are descendants of the Ten Tribes. They iden- 
tify the biblical Gozan with the Ganges, and believe the 
wonderful river Sambatyon to be in the neighbourhood of 
Calicut (Calcutta). At the present time the Jews in these 
countries, except the Bani Israel, who are just beginning to 
be taught the Rabbinical ceremonies.and the Hebrew lan- 

age, follow the Rabbinitical creed. The same is the case 
with the Jewish colonies in China,’ to judge from their copies 
of the Law, which are written according to the Rabbinical 
precepts. They have, however, by their complete isolation, 
entirely forgotten the Hebrew language, and even the Hebrew 
characters. We may observe the same to be the case with 
the Samaritans at Nablus, and the Copts in Egypt, where 
only a few priests can read the ancient characters of the lan- 
guage of their race. 

The Jewish colonists of Borion, a town in Mauritania 
(Morocco), had a legend that they settled there in the time of 
Solomon, and that he in person built their synagogue. It was 
converted into a church by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century. Indeed, a Hebrew inscription in square character 
was sometimes shown at Saguriah (province of Fez), in which 
it is said: “ Up to this point, I Joab have pursued the Philis- 
tines.”* At present, all the Jews in the Magreb (Algeria, 
Tunis, and Morocco), are Rabbanites; and even the fable of 
the early Jews in the Sahara is now cleared up by the traveller 
Mordecai Abi Seroor.’ 

Another early settlement of the Jews in Arabia is reported 
by Arabic historians. According to some of them, Israelites 
had settled in the town of Yathrib (called later Medinah), 
and in the country of Haibar (several days’ journey north of 
Yathrib), when they were sent by Joshua to fight against the 
Amalekites. According to others, the immigration of the 
Israelites into these countries took place under King Saul, 
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when some of them fell into disgrace, and were forced to 
leave Palestine, for sparing the young and handsome son of 
the King of Amalek. It is further reported that many settled 
in North Arabia at the time when David fled there from his 
rebeitious son. It is certain that Jews were settled in ‘North 
and South Arabia during the last years of the second Temple, 
and that in the time of Mohammed they were powerful, more 
especially in the country of Haibar. The medieval Jews of 
Arabia had a tradition from their ancestors, that a great 
number of them took refuge in North Arabia at the time of 
the destruction of the Temple of Nebuchadnezzar. The Jews 
of Haibar even pretended to be descendants of the Rechabites, 
who, at the command of their ancestor, Jonadab son of 
Rechab, carried on their Nazarite life after the destruction of 
the first Temple, until they came to Haibar, a country rich in 
palm-trees and corn. None of these legends are mentioned 
in the Talmud, where we find R. Levi and other Rabbis _per- 
sonally well acquainted with Arabia. We shall find later, 
that the legend of an early settlement at Haibar had its 
origin in the confusion of Haibar with Chabor, the land men- 
tioned in the book of Kings as one of the places to which a 
part of the Ten Tribes was carried off by the king of Assyria. 
The Yemen Jews, with whom we are well acquainted from 
the time of Maimonides, had no tradition about their descent 
from the Ten Tribes! The Jews in Arabia, north and south, 
so far as our knowledge goes, always observed Rabbinical laws, 
more or less strictly, according to the instruction they received 
from the Palestinian and Babylonian schools. From them 
Mohammed received his Biblical knowledge, and more es- 
pecially the Agadic interpretation, of which he made so pro- 
fuse ause in the Koran. But we shall find, in the course of 
this essay, that the Ten Tribes were believed in the Middle Ages 
to be in Arabia. 

The Karaite Jews never asserted that they were de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes; they are Jews, and merely 
dissentients from the Rabbinical teaching. The Khozars, 
in Derbend, Georgia, and Armenia, on the other hand, 
were converted to Judaism in the eighth century, and could 
not well be taken for sons of the Ten Tribes, although we do 
find in some accounts that they are so taken. It is on this 
ground that we mention them here. The Falashas, or the 
Jews in Abyssinia, according to their own tradition pretend 
to have come from Jerusalem with the Queen of Sheba on her 





' For the Bibliography of the various settlements of the Jews, we refer the 
reader to the excellent article Jwifs, by M. Loeb, in the Dictionnaire Universel 
de Géographie, by M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, Paris, 1884. 
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return from a visit to King Solomon. They know nothing of 
the Ten Tribes, but from the fact of their ceremonies being 
different from those of the Rabbanitic Jews, and their know- 
ing no Hebrew at all, medieval writers regarded them as 
descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

Finally, we have to notice some traditions which have crept 
up within the last forty years, concerning the early settle- 
ment of the Jews in the Crimea, who are believed to have a 
connection with the Ten Tribes. In 1840 the famous forger 
the late Karaite Abraham Firkowitsch, asserted that he had 
discovered a Hebrew colophon at the end of a Pentateuch 
scroll, in a synagogue of Derbend, stating as follows: “I 
Judah, son of Moses, the punctuator Mizrahi (from the East 
land), son of Judah hag-Gibbor, of the tribe of Naphtali, of 
the family Shillem, who wandered into exile with the exiles 
who were carried away with Hoshea, king of Israel, together 
with the tribes of Simeon, Dan, and some families of the other 
tribes of Israel. The enemy Salmanasser carried them away 
from Samaria and the neighbouring towns to Halah, which is 
Bahlah; to Habor, which is Habul; to Hara, which is Herat; 
to Gozan, which is Gozna; the province where Pilneser carried 
captive the children of Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh 
he settled them there, and hence they were dispersed over 
the face of all the land of the East, up to Sinim. And when 
I (Judah) returned from my wandering in the land of their 
exile, and from my travelling in the land of their sojourn, in 
the land of Krim (Crimea), which is the dwelling-place of the 
seed of the families of Israel and Judah, driven out of Jeru- 
salem; the latter came out to help their brethren of their 
towns during the fight for Samaria, when Gedaliah, son of 
the King Ahaz, was at the head of them. But all in vain, for 
their measure was full; Salmanasser captured them alive 
before he captured Samaria, and sent them captive to the 
interior of the towns of Media, in order to keep them far 
from their brethren. There they remained until the days of 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus (peace be with him !), who shewed 
them favour on the occasion when they, together with the 
Medes, armed themselves for war, being near to the land of 
the Shitim, in order to fight against the Queen Talmira, and 
to avenge on her the blood of her father. When they (Medes 
and Jews) got the better of her armies, they seized her 
alive, and brought her before Cambyses their king, who 
slew her for the blood of her father. When he took her land, 
they asked him to give it to them for a possession, which he 
granted to them, in putting governors over them. They 
then returned in peace. Israel and the Medes, who returned 
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from the war, took their wives, their children, and their 
possessions, and settled in the land of Chorshon (Chersonese), 
where Cyrus, his father, put up a monument for himself; at 
Solchat and On-Kat, which they had built, and called them 
Krim; at Sela-ha-Yehudim (rock of the Jews, or Tschufut 
Kaley), which they fortified ; at the town of Sephorad, on the 
sea of Shitim. From here they row themselves and their 
cattle (Dr. Harkavy translates, ‘they swim across with 
their cattle ’) to the great towu Matarcha, where my father, 
one of the exiles under Titus, dwelt. When I arrived in my 
native town Shomchi, the residence of Darius the Mede in 
Shirwan, in the fifth year of the reign of the wicked Khosdori, 
the Persian, which is the year 1300 of our exile, I corrected 
this scroll for the master Mordecai the Haber (Rabbi), son of 
Simeon, who received the same title Haber. May God protect 
him! May he be worthy to read in it, he and his posterity 
in eternity! Good omen! Amen!” 

It would be superfluous to say more than that: this docu- 
ment is a clumsy forgery, as is evident from the Hebrew 
style, the names of places, and the dates. This has been 
proved to certainty by Dr. Harkavy, to whose learned essay 
we must refer our readers.!_ The amplification of this colophon 
made by the late Firkowitsch in another colophon of the 
year 986, makes the forgery still more evident, if that be 
possible. At Madschalis Firkowitsch says he found, in a 
walled-up place, a scroll, which was at first believed to con- 
tain the Book of Esther. But after having cleaned the rotten 
and obliterated parchment, he found it to be the Derbend 
colophon, with the following introduction :—*I Joshua, son 
of Elijah, of the Karaites of the village Mandschlis (sic), when 
I came to the village Tag-Basar, which is near to Derbend, 
found with Mar Joseph, son of Bakhshi, a copy of the Diary 
of Judah, son of Moses Mizrahi, copied by Mar Abraham, 
son of Simhah Sephardi, from an old Pentateuch scroll at 
Hamadan. I made a copy of it in the year 5273 a.m. (1513), 
on the third of Siwan, the eve of the Pentecost.” [Abraham 
says]: “I, a faithful Israelite, Abraham son of Mar Simhah, of 
the town Sepharad, which is situated in the kingdom of our 
brethren, the faithful proselytes the Khozars, in the year 
1682 of our exile, which is the year 4746 of the Creation, 
according to the reckoning of our brethren, the Jews of the 
town of Matarcha, the time when the messengers came from 
the Prince Rosh Meshekh (Russian Moscow), from the town 





1 Alt-jiidische Denkmidler aus der Krim (Mémoires de Académie de St. 
Pétersbourg, 1876, vol. xxiv., No. 1.) 
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of Ziob (Kieff), to our master, David, the Khozaric prince, 
in order to investigate the [various] religions. [At that time] 
I was sent by him to the lands of Persia and Media, in order 
to acquire old copies of the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa for the Khozaric congregations. Having heard 
in Elam, which is Ispahan, that there is at Sushan (Susa), 
which is Hamadan, an old scroll, I went there, and it was 
shown to me by our brethren, the children of Israel, when 
the whole congregation was assembled. At the end of this 
scrol] I found the Diary of Judah, the corrector (Maggiah, 
who possesses the art of writing scrolls). I was told there 
that Moses, the Nakdan (punctuator), father of this Judah, 
was the first who invented the vowel points and the accents, 
in order to facilitate for students the learning how to read 
the Scripture. Having entreated them to sell me this scroll, 
they refused; I therefore copied this diary word by word, 
since the relations of the corrector (Judah) were dear to me. 
I have added some explanations, known by me to be true, 
of some obscure words of Judah. May his merit protect 
me, and bring me back to my home living and in peace. 
Amen.” Then follows the colophon of Judah, as given above, 
with the following additions and explanations. After the 
words “a monument,” follow the words, “ At Solchat, Hebrew, 
which they build; at On Khat, Greek, the ruins of which they 
restored, called it Krim ...;” after “exiles under Titus,’? the 
second colophon has the following words: “These are our 
brethren, the Jews, the éite of the exiles of Jerusalem, whom 
Titus carried away at first to the Greek cities, to Pisantia 
(Byzantium) and the surrounding cities, and from where they 
spread up to the town Tirapez (Trebizond) and -the sister 
congregations. This was in the time of Julian, Emperor of 
Pisantia, the friend of the Jews, and therefore they still speak 
Greek up to this day.” At the end of the first colophon, 
after the words* “may God protect him,” the second adds: 
“that is to say, the Habrut of the men of the Mishnah and 
the Babylonian Talmud may he have the merit... .” 

This second colophon was also minutely examined by Dr. 
Harkavy with the same result as the first, only that Firko- 
witsch showed himself in the latter more ignorant and more 
audacious than in the former. 

However, we shall find that there is a late tradition that 
the Jews in the Caucasus are descendants of the Ten Tribes. 

The chief intention of this last colophon was to show that 





1 Preceding page, line 3. 2 ib., line 10, 3 ib., line 15, 
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Karaites were the inventors of the Masorah, the vowel points, 
and the accents. Unfortunately, the historian of the Jews, Pro- 
fessor Graetz, allowed himself to be taken in by this impudent 
forgery, and built this part of his history upon it.! Ina 
new edition he will, we are confident, retract what he has 
said relating to the priority of the Karaites in the matter 
of the vowel points, The English translation, which is 
announced to be out soon, will, perhaps. appear before the 
third German edition. The era of the Captivity appears in 
this forged document for the first time, and use was then 
made of it for the famous Crimean epitaphs, of which the 
oldest begins with the forged date of 6 B.c., but is in reality 
of the twelfth century, as shown by Dr. Harkavy from 
Firkowitsch’s note books. 

It is worth while, in order to avoid misunderstanding by 
our silence concerning the Bani Israel in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, to mention this small and mysterious race, whose 
early history is as enigmatical as that of the Falashas and 
the Jews in China. These also probably came from Persia, 
and, like the Chinese Jewish colony, have forgotten, by isola- 
tion, the Hebrew language and the Jewish rites. 


A. NEUBAUER. 





1 Vol. V., pp. 498 seg. (2nd ed.). 
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DESIGN AND CONTENTS OF ECCLESIASTES. 


THERE is an old tradition’ that Ecclesiastes was once 
suspected of heterodoxy by Jewish authorities. A contro- 
versy ensued, which ended in the complete victory of Eccle- 
siastes. The passages impugned, it was contended, were 
harmless, because the book opened and concluded with divine 
teaching. It is impossible to believe that two paragraphs 
the first and the last of the book, could have saved it from 
condemnation, if it otherwise deserved it. The sense of the 
above tradition seems rather to be this: Granted that certain 
passages, if considered by themselves, detached from the 
context, are objectionable, this is no reason for rejecting 
the whole book, as no author can guard against this kind of 
adverse criticism. Ascertain the task which the author set 
before himself, his starting point and the conclusion at which 
he arrived, and if these are approved of, all suspicions of 
implied heresy will easily be dispelled. Such is the case 
with Ecclesiastes ; it begins with a sound principle, with the 
enunciation which the author proposes to examine and to 
prove, and ends likewise with an important lesson as the 
result of the inquiry. 

Whatever may be the historical basis of this tradition, it 





1 There are various versions of this tradition. See Babyl. Talm. Shabbath 
30b; Midrash Rabboth, Lev. xxviii. ; and Koheleth, i.3; Yalkut, ibid. i. 3; 
and Prov, xxv. 1; Midrash Mishle, on Prov. xxv. 1; the two recensions of 
Aboth di Rabbi Nathan, ed. 8. Schechter, p. 2, and additions, p. 68 and p. 
150. According to this tradition, the question whether Ecclesiastes should 
form part of the Holy Scriptures was first raised by the “ Men of Hezekiah ” 
(Prov. xxv. 1), and settled by the “ Men of the Great Synagogue.” Later on 
another question was raised, whether it equalled in sanctity the other books 
of the Holy Scriptures (Mishnah Yadayim, iii. 5). After the decision of the 
“Men of the Great Synagogue,” the former question could not be raised 
again. The phrase, “they wanted to put aside” cad \e’P3), employed in 
criticising and explaining certain difficult passages in Ezekiel, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and other books, must not be understood literally. It merely 
takes the place of the question which in Talmud and Midrash usually serves 
as an introduction to the succeeding explanation. 
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certainly shows that Ecclesiastes was considered by the 
ancient Jews as an organic whole, which in all its parts aims 
at establishing the same truth and recommending the same 
principle. 

The truth which Ecclesiastes seeks to prove is this: AU 
mundane affairs are vain; only fear of God and obedience to His 
commandments are essential elements tn the life, mission, and 
happiness of man. 

In this spirit the Targum paraphrases the book; and 
although in the interpretation of the single verses it follows 
the Midrashic method, the fundamental principle of the book 
is never lost sight of. 

Many ancient and modern Commentators have adopted 
this view ;? but, on the other hand, there are also many 
scholars of a different opinion. Some think that the object 
of Ecclesiastes is to defend just the very heterodox principles 
which the Midrashic objectors believed themselves to have 
discovered. Foremost among these is 8. D. Luzzatto,? who 
holds that Ecclesiastes recommended enjoyment of earthly 
pleasures, and rejected the theory of the immortality of the 
soul. Professor Graetz* treats Ecclesiastes as a satire on 
King Herod and his age. Countless other theories have been 
suggested, and a passage from Dean Bradley’s Lectures on 
Ecclesiastes, in which he seems to enumerate views rejected 
by him, may suffice to illustrate the great variety and diver- 
gency of opinion held by Commentators of the Bible in 
respect to this question. “It is not a dialogue, still less a 
medley of fragmentary and conflicting maxims; not the out- 
come of a penitent and contrite spirit, not an essay on the 
nature of happiness, still less a gracious revelation of Christian 
truths, an invitation to a life of ascetic self-denial, or a 





* Comp. Targum on i, 2,3: When Solomon, king of Israel, foresaw in pro- 
phetic spirit the division of the kingdom between his son Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam, the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem, and the exile of the 
children of Israel, he exclaimed : “Most vain is this world, most vain! all 
my labours and those of my father David are vain! What remains to man 
after death of all his labour that he laboured under the sun, in this world? 
except the labour devoted to the Divine Law, for which he will receive of the 
Lord of the Universe his full reward in the future world ;” i. 15: “A man. 
whose ways have been crooked in this world, and has not repented before his 
death, cannot improve his ways after his death; and he who has neglected 
the Law and the Divine precepts during his lifetime, will after his death not 
be counted with the righteous in Paradise.” 

“ Comp.Comm. of Ibn Ezra, Elisha Galico, Obadiah Sforno, Moses Mendels- 
sohn, ete. 

* Ozar Nechmad, iii. p. 17, 299. Comp. also Moreh Nebhokhe hazzeman, by 
N. Krochmal, p, 121. 

4 Commentar zum Prediger ; Einleitung ; and Geschichte der Juden, iii., 
4th ed., pp. 237, 299. Comp. ibid., note 3. 
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contrast drawn between the hollowness of all that is seen 
and temporal, and the enduring nature of what is spiritual 
and eternal.” His own view, which may be added to the 
above list of rejected interpretations, the Dean expresses as 
follows :— 

“The book seems to me to paint in dark, yet most instruc- 
tive colours, an hour in the history of the pre-Christian age 
when one great article in the simple creed of the early Jewish 
Church, its belief in a fully retributive system here below, 
had been shaken to its base. . . . At sucha time came a voice 
evoking from the distant past the name of the great type 
and master of human wisdom, sharing all the gloom that 
had settled on the race . . . and yet seeing even behind the 
darkest clouds some faint gleams of light; especially fanati- 
cism on the one side, denial of God on the other, holding firm 
in the shipwreck of hope to some fragments of cheerfulness, 
even in the bankruptcy of faith, to two things which contain 
the germs of all that is most precious to our race, the belief 
in God and the belief in Duty.” 

A careful analysis of the contents of Ecclesiastes shows 
that this description of the book is a mixture of truth and 
error. No shipwreck of hope, no bankruptcy of faith, is 
discernible. Equally wrong is the Dean in recognising in the 
author the professed and unflinching pessimist, who holds 
“that human existence is in itself, as compared with non- 
existence, a pure evil, and that the only cure is death.” His 
inferences drawn from this erroneous theory in reference to 
the value of the teaching of Ecclesiastes, as compared with 
other books and creeds, must therefore likewise fall to the 
ground. 

The following analysis of the contents of Ecclesiastes is 
independent of the question concerning authorship and age, 
which will be discussed in a second paper. The integrity of 
the book has been assumed, and the analysis will justify the 
assumption :— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF ECCLESIASTES 


I. Introduction. The author states the problem he pro- 
poses to solve: What is the ultimate lasting object, 
of man’s life and labours? ch. i. 


II. Examination of man’s actions and their results. 


A.-—Pursuit of pleasure and earthly happiness as dic- 
tated by folly. Ch. ii.-vi. 
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1. Pursuit of pleasure ends in disappointment, 
ch. ii.— 
(a) Because the pleasures obtained are worth- 
less, ii. 1-16; 
(4) Because they produce weariness of life, ii. 
17-23. 
. Pursuit of pleasure is superfluous, since man’s 
enjoyments are predestined, ii. 24—iii. 15. 
. Pursuit of pleasure is only justified in the 
opinion of the multitude, iii. 16-22. 
. Pursuit of pleasure creates desire for wealth, 
and thus causes moral corruption, iv.-vi.— 
(a) Because desire for wealth leads to dis- 
honourable acts, iv. 1-7 ; 
(2) Because desire for wealth develops selfish- 
ness, iv. 8—16; 
(c) Because it creates hypocrisy, iv. 17—v. 16. 
. Pursuit of pleasure in creating a desire for 
wealth brings misery, v. 7—vi. 12— 
(a) By causing trouble and danger, v. 7-11; 


(b) By causing constant fear and anxiety, v. 


? 
(c) By causing a feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
content, vi. 


B.—Man’s actions dictated by wisdom, vii.-xii. 7. 


1. Wisdom is a source of happiness in man’s 
various conditions, vii. 1-22. 
2. Wisdom of man is imperfect when entirely left 
to itself, vii. 23-29. 
3. A guide is given to man’s wisdom, Viii.-x.: 
(a) Confidence in the guide given to him by 
God ensures lasting happiness, viii. ; 
(6) Occasional neglect of this guide is followed 
by serious consequences, ix. 1—x. 11 ; 
(c) Those who altogether ignore it cause harm 
and mischief, x. 12-20. 


4. Wisdom does not demand the abandonment of 
earthly pleasures, but their regulation by the 
fear of God ; xii. 1—xii. 7. 
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Til. Conclusion. Fear of God and obedience to His com- 
mands form in themselves the essential elements in 
man’s life, and the aim and end of his actions, xii. 8- 
17. 


I. IntRoDUCcTION—Ch. i. 


Koheleth'—the Hebrew for Ecclesiastes—introduces him- 
self in the heading as the son of David, king in Jerusalem. 
He seems, after years of success and glory, to have met with 
reverses and misfortune. Meditating, therefore, on the 
frailties and vanities of human life, he exclaims: Vanity of 
vanities !?_ What does man seek and gain by all his struggles 
through life? Is there anything that remaineth as the result 
of. his labours (7m)? Does man form an exception to the 
general rule that all is vain? In all things changes and 
processes are noticed that seem to be purposeless; and 
nothing is permanent save these constantly recurring changes. 
One generation departs from the surface of the earth to 
make room for a succeeding generation, and in this constant 
change the earth remaineth tor ever. The sun sets in the 
west, only to rise again in the east. The wind passes by, but 
is sure to return. The river sends its waters down to the 
sea, but incessantly repeats the same course. Is man, with 
all his struggles and pretensions, of a different nature? This 
is the problem which Koheleth attempts to solve. He deter- 
mined to examine and explore all that is done under the 





' Koheleth. Partic. fem. Kal of Kahal, “ to assemble,” “to collect.” It is 
employed as a feminine noun, vii. 27 ; as a common noun, with the def. art., 
xii. 8; and as the name of amale person, i. 1,12; and xii.9, 10. The feminine 
form in vii. 27 is by no means accidental ; it corresponds to nafshi in the suc- 
ceeding verse, and denotes “experience” or “observation ;” also the second 
half of the verse shows that the author employed here the word kohelcth in 
its original meaning, and not asa proper noun. In the other passages, the 
author personifies his experience or his faculty of “collecting observations,” 
and represents it as his own person. 


? The Hebrew 0°93 53n expresses, after the analogy of DWT) UIP, a 
superlative, and signifies “ the most vain.” One thing or class is singled out 
as the vainest, whilst the rest is described as “vain.” As the book treats 
chiefly of the life and actions of man, it is likely that the author thought of 
himself or of man generally when exclaiming : “ Vanity of vanities!” The 
exclamation is repeated at the end (xii. 8), after the description of man’s 


death. The Hebrew ban, a synonym of M5, “wind,” denotes “ breath ;” 
hence also “ everything windy, unstable, or unsound.” The same is expressed 
by M7 Nip, “companion of wind,” i.e., windy and unstable ; and M15 })y%, 
“thought of wind,” or “windy thought.” The opposite notion is expressed 
by j37N’, “ that which remains ;” hence “ fruit,” or “ profit.” 
3 As to 331D and 1°N3°3D in verse 6, comp. Job xxxvii, 12. 
D 
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heavens,' in search of the wisdom—‘T32722— in search of 
the divine plan in man’s life, the object to be attained by man 
through his labours. Koheleth admits that the task is diffi- 
cult, since everything that he perceives seems to be vain and 
of short duration—nm my) Yan—but he believes himself 
to be as well prepared as possible, and having greatly increased 
the store of knowledge and wisdom which he had inherited 
from preceding generations, he approaches his task—not, how- 
ever, without anxiety and fear that he might in the end be 
disappointed. “For in the multitude of wisdom there is a 
multitude of anger, and he who increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth pain.” 

For the purpose of this research Koheleth divides man’s 
actions into such as are dictated by folly (mim) and 
such as are dictated by wisdom (=m). 


JI.—ExXAMINATION OF MANn’s ACTIONS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


A.—Pursuit of pleasure and earthly happiness as dictated by 
Folly. 


1. Pursuit of Pleasure ends in disappointment—(a) Because 
the pleasures obtained are worthless (ch. ii. 1-16). 


Is material pleasure, gratification of the senses, the aim 
and end of man’s labours? Koheleth has himself made an 
experiment. In possession of the means‘ that enabled him 





1 The phrases, “ under the heavens,” and “under the sun,” so frequently 
repeated by the author, seem to indicate that there is another world beyond 
those limits, which is inaccessible to the searching eye of man. It is opposed 
to sheol, ix. 9. 

2 Comp. vii. 23: “All this have I tried because of the wisdom ; I said, 
I will be wise, but it is far from me.” By “the wisdom,” the wisdom of 
God is here to be understood, as displayed in His works. 93M, “ wisdom,” 
as applied to man, is that element in his soul that enables him to live and 
work fora higher aim than the mere momentary gratification of his senses. 


The opposite of the DN, ‘“ wise,” is (a) the 5°D5, the “ fool.” who cultivates 


chiefly the growth of his loins or body ; (0) the bop, the “stupid” (from 
sakal=sakhar, “to obstruct”), whose eyes are obstructed from seeing 
beyond the closest proximity ; (c) holel (from halal, “to shine”), the silly 
boaster, who seeks nothing but outward appearance, 

3 Although the letters sin and samekh frequently interchange, it is possible 
that the author distinguished between mids (i. 17) and M20 (ii. 8), and 
employed them in the sense of “ reason” and “folly” respectively. In that 
case the translation of i. 17 would be as follows : “ And I devoted my heart 
to know wisdom and to know foily, and with understanding,” etc. Sikhluth 
would then be co-ordinate with libbi. 

“Comp. ii. 12: ‘“ For what would a person do who comes after the one that 
has already been king fora long time” (literally, “whom they have made 
(scil. king) long ago”)? ; 
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to procure whatever pleasure he desired, and gifted with 
wisdom and knowledge that enabled him to do everything 
in the best possible way,’ he yet could only obtain momen- 
tary satisfaction, and his pleasure lasted for only a com- 
paratively short period, it was 5am (ii. 11), and not that 
77, the lasting happiness which he sought. When he 
paused awhile’ and reflected on what he had accomplished, 
he discovered too late that his energies and labours had been 
spent on a worthless object, on Yan. He admits that there 
is a great difference between pleasures controlled by wisdom 
and reason, and pleasures dictated by ignorance and folly. 
In the end, however, even this difference is found to be an 
(ii. 15): the wise and the fool alike quit these pleasures 
without any lasting profit. 


_(b) Because they produce weariness of life (ch. ii. 17-23). 

On the contrary, harm is frequently the result. A sense 
of discontent with our life is created, and thoughts like the 
following suggest themselves to the reflecting mind: Wh 
shall I labour for my enjoyment. Death may soon render all 
my schemes vain, and all my labour will thus come to nothing 
(ii. 17). Perhaps I shall not live long enough to finish what 
I have begun; another may not be capable of finishing it 
(ii. 18). Even if I complete it, death may prevent me from 
enjoying the fruit of my labour, and another who had no 
share in the trouble will have all the benefit (ii. 21). Such 
reflections, however, are in themselves Yan; they have no 
sound foundation, and ought not to trouble man in the course 
of his labours and enjoyments (23). 


2. Pursuit of Pleasure is superfluous; Man’s Enjoyments 
are predestined (ii. 24—iii. 15). 

There is another reason why labour, for the sake of enjoy- 
ment, should be considered as useless. “ Man’s happiness does 
not consist in eating and drinking, and enjoying his work,” 
this is not the summum bonum;* on the contrary, “it is a 





1 Velibbi noheg bahokhmah is equal in sense to the corresponding phrase 
g q 


in the beginning of the verse, yada nin: “And my heart led me in wisdom, 
even to take hold of folly.” 

2 Panah, “ to-turn aside,” to turn away from one’s work, to pause. Comp. 
1358, Mishnah, Aboth ii. 5. 

3 ii, 24: S2N'Y is not the same as Sowwn, and 330 }'% therefore does not 
mean “there is nothing better,” but denotes “ there is something not good.” 
The author describes it as 310 j'S, “if man were only to eat and drink, and 
be of good humour ;” and even this, though it is 110 }%%, cannot always be 
obtained by men. Those who explain 310 }'N to mean “there is nothing 
better,’’ ignore the force of the particle DJ. 

D2 
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bon.” But even this temporary happiness, vain and windy 
as it is, is by no means the result of man’s labour.’ It is a 
gift of God who grants to the good wisdom, knowledge, and 
joy ; and tothe sinner the desire to collect and to gather* for 
the benefit of the good. For everything has its season, and. 
everything has its time fixed by the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe. If, therefore, happiness and distress are pre- 
destined—if joy and mourning, like life and death, success 
and failure* are determined by a superior power, indepen- 
dently of man’s labour—all his exertions must be superfluous. 
“What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein he 
laboureth ”? (iii. 9.) Whatever his industry and skill may 
be, if he succeeds, he has only gained the exact share allotted 
to him by Providence.* “ Nothing can be put to it, nor any- 
thing taken from it, for God hath done it whom people 
ought to fear”® (iii. 14); “it is He who seeketh 71737,° 
that which is run after by man” (iii. 15). 


3. Pursuit of Pleasure is only justified in the opinion of 
the Multitude (iii. 16—22). 

But if God, whose attributes are kindness and justice, is the 
cause of man’s success or failure in his search after pleasure, 
why is there unfairness and injustice in the distribution of 


earthly goods? I said in my heart, says Koheleth, God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked ; for there—with God— 
and not here on earth, “under the sun,” will be the time for every 





' ii. 25 is a quotation, containing words spoken by God. 

2 The author declares even this idea, that man gathers and collects, as vain 
and windy. Even this—i.ec., the act of gathering and collecting—is not real, 
because nothing is in reality done by man. 

3 The order in the list of things predetermined by the will of God, is not so 
arbitrary as it might appear ai first. The whole list is divided into two 
groups (2-4 and 5-8), each concluding with nouns, instead of infinitives with 
a preposition. The first group includes the chief conditions of man : life, 
death; illness, recovery; sadness, joy. The second group refers to the 
actions of man with regard to his family, property, and relations to his 
fellow-man. 


’ aby in iii. 11 is derived from “alam,” “to be hidden,” and signifies 
“that which is hidden” in the heart of man ; viz., the thoughts, desires, and 


intentions. Before {MJ supply the relative WN; the two negatives, ‘Sap 


and xd, express an emphatic positive. The verse is to be translated thus: 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its time, also the thoughts which He 
hath set in their heart ; in such a manner that it is impossible that man 
should not find the work that God hath made,” etc. ; that is, whatever man 
finds out to do, must necessarily be the same that God has already fixed for 
him to do. 

§ The first syllable in INV (iii. 14) is a relative pronoun, and not a 
conjunction. 

§ Nirdaf denotes the thing which is run after by man, in order to obtain 
it; the aim and the result of his labour. 
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will and every act. Koheleth here alludes to a future state 
of man’s soul, as if to say that there is something better for 
man to hope for than all that he can enjoy in this life. It is 
only, says the author, when I reason according to the speech 
of the sons of man’—man has no pre-eminence above the 
beast ; he is dust, and nothing more—that I find that the best 
for man is to enjoy here on earth that which he has obtained 
as his portion, since no one is able to show him what will 
follow after his death. 


4, Pursuit of Pleasure creates Desire for Wealth, and thus 
causes Moral Corruption—(a.) Because desire for wealth 
leads to dishonourable acts (iv. 1—7). 


What are the means employed by man in his search after 
earthly happiness? Not always such as would really further the 
object in view. As a rule, wealth and luxury are considered 
the best means of securing well-being and happiness. How is 
wealth obtained? Great industry and skill is certainly 
displayed in the race for wealth, but also much ill-feeling is 
thereby created. The most successful are not always the 
noblest and the most righteous. The fortune of the one is 
the source of misery to many ; the weak are oppressed by the 
strong, and the condition of the oppressed is so bad that they 
prefer death to life. And yet if one were to keep aloof from 
this race, being convinced that* “a handful with quietness 
is better than both the hands full, with travail and windy 
thought” (iv. 6), he would be considered a fool; and it would 
be said of him, “The fool foldeth his hands and eateth his 
own flesh ” (iv. 5). 


(b.) Because Desire for Wealth develops selfishness (iv. 
8—16). 

The race after wealth leads man to selfishness. He plans 
and acts as if the world belonged to him alone. “There is 
one alone, and there is not a second; yea, he hath neither 
child nor brother, yet is there no end of all his labour. 





ma by (iii. 18) admits of two meanings: “according to the word of,” 
and “after the manner.”—-D729 (from barer) is a contracted form of Inf- 
Piel for p77125, and signifies “in their proving,” or “purifying.” The 
meaning of the passage is : ‘‘ When men venture to criticise the works of God, 
and find that they themselves are as ignorant and stupid as the cattle 
(literally, that a multitude—ON, comp. Ezek. xi. 7—of cattle they are to 
themselves). ; tee 

2 iv. 6 contains the thought of the fool, who contents himself with little, 
and abstains from the race after wealth. MM), “ quietness,” or “‘content- 
ment,” is opposed to travail and windy thought ; that is, to labouring without 
the prospect of ever reaching a state of contentment and happiness. 
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Neither is his eye satisfied with riches that he should say,’ 
For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good ? ”(iv. 8.) 
He refuses to divide the fruit of his successful labours 
with any of his fellow-men. But such conduct must ulti- 
mately bring great misery and distress. There are circum- 
stances in which wealth cannot replace a companion or 
friend. The possession of friends that share with us fortune 
and misfortune, joy and sorrow, is in all conditions of life 
better than the possession of silver and gold. Let a person 
be endowed with the greatest influence and power—let old 
age still increase his authority—if his conduct be foolish 
and selfish, if he be an old, but foolish king? he is most 
unhappy ; and a poor and clever child that understands how 
to avin the sympathies of his fellowmen is much happier. 
Even the hearty welcome given to new kings is soon turned 
into indifference. For such power is likewise vanity and 
windy thought. 


(c.) Because Desire for Wealth creates Hypocrisy (iv. 17— 
v. 6). 

In his race for wealth and luxury man frequently invokes 
the assistance of God, and on such occasions he is likely to 
sin in two ways. In the first place, his schemes are not 
always such as to justify his appealing to the Most Holy for 
help; he prays hastily for things, the possession of which is 
no blessing to him; secondly, he makes promises and vows 
which he afterwards regrets or ignores. Koheleth utters a 
warning against this twofold mistake. “Observe* thy foot, 
when thou goest to the house of God”; examine thy ways, 
whether they are right and good, and thy prayer “ will then 
be sooner accepted than the sacrifices of the fools, who are 
ignorant, and in ignorance do evil.’* In reference to the 
second sin, Koheleth says, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything before God, for 
God is in heaven and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 





! The words, “For whom do I labour?” etc., do not express the actual 
feeling of the selfish and greedy man described in this verse, but what he 
ought to consider, according to Koheleth. 

* The past tense in verses 13, 14, may imply that the author speaks here of 
a certain king of former days; but the past tense is sufficiently justified by 
the fact that the king is imagined to be old, and at the end of his career. 

3 In speaking of offences directed against God, the author is more em- 
phatic and decided, and addresses his audience or readers directly, and 
tells them clearly what they have to guard against. 


_.‘ The Hebrew expression for “prayer,” ndpn, seems to imply this ver. 
idea, that every prayer should be based on self-examination and self- 


judgment ; the word being derived from bbp, “to judge.” 
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words be few. For a dream cometh through the multitude of 
things, and a fool’s voice is known by a multitude of words. 
When thou makest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it” 
(v. 1—3) ; “ better not to vow than to vow without fulfilling 
it” (4). 

5. Pursuit of Pleasure, in creating Desire for Wealth, 
brings Misery.—(a.) By causing trouble and danger (v. 7-11). 

The author next proceeds to show how little is gained even 
by those who are successful in this race for wealth. First, 
the possession of wealth, far from giving satisfaction and 
establishing happiness, frequently creates discontent, and fills 
the mind with a desire for additional riches. “If thou seest 
in a country oppression of the poor and anarchy,' be not 
surprised ; although every high one is watched and protected 
by a higher one, and each of them is endowed with autho- 
rity,” and a king of a field—a village magistrate—has his 
officers, they cannot prevent the threatening anarchy.” Why ? 
Because “He that loveth silver is not satisfied with silver, 
and he that loveth abundance is not satisfied with the in- 
crease.” Oppression of the poor increases in the same pro- 
portion as the wealth of the few increases; bad feeling is 
created, which ultimately breaks forth and finds revenge in a 
state of disorder and anarchy. The rich and mighty then 
become aware that wealth is not a source of true and lasting 
happiness. 

(b.) By causing constant fear and anxiety (v. 12-19). 

The possession of wealth deprives the possessor of peace 
and security ; he is in constant fear of losing his property. 
“ Riches are kept for the owner thereof to his hurt ” (v. 12). 
He is afraid lest he become poor: “ He hath a son, and there 
will be nothing in his hand. As he came forth of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return to go as he came, and he, the 
son, will have nothing of all the labour of the father.” It is 
indeed a sore disease, says Koheleth, that man thus labours 
for the wind, and in addition, “all his days he eateth in 
darkness, and hath much sorrow and wrath with his sick- 
ness” (v. 16). It is much better for man to be satisfied, and 
to enjoy heartily what God has granted him, however little 
that may be; and the more so if he possesses riches which he 
enjoys in ease and peace. In both cases it is not of frequent 





1 Literally, “the robbery, or the violent prevention of justice and 
righteousness.” 

2 319M’ (v. 8), “that which remains,” “surplus,” “pre-eminence.” The 
different degrees of power described in the preceding verse upwards, are 
described in this verse in a descending order, down to the lowest officer. 
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occurrence that man recognises the hand of God; “for not 
often doth man remember, in the happy days of his life,’ that 
it, is God who made him sing? in the joy of his heart” (v. 19). 

(c.) By causing a feeling of uneasiness and discontent (ch. vi.). 

Riches do not make man happy, and are even a source of 
grief, if the possessor has no children. He is vexed at the 
thought that a stranger shall inherit all his property. But, 
on the other hand, a large family is, in a different way, a 
source of cares and anxieties. “If a man hath many children, 
and liveth many years, and counteth many happy days,” but 
finds his happiness marred in the end, having not left even so 
much as would secure a grave for him,“ I thought,” says the 
author, “that an untimely birth was better than he” (vi. 3). 
Better not to live at all than to live—be it only the last days 
—-in want and misery. But man, having once come into 
existence, struggles for life with all his might,’ “and also the 
appetite for life is not filled’ (vi. 7). For what is it that the 
wise, the intelligent poor—y ty ‘2y—hath more than the 
fool? Is it “that he knows how to die* in the presence of 
others that live ?” (vi. 8) or rather that he knows how to act 
according to the maxim, “ Better is it to live than to die ?” 
(9) But all such meditations are 5am; because we are not 
asked whether we like to be born as an untimely birth or 


with a constitution to live for a thousand years: “ We may 
not contend with him who is mightier than we are” (10), and 
who has determined our fate. We do not even know the real 
purpose of life,® and are, therefore, not capable of deter- 
mining what its duration should be. 





1 The phrases, “the days of his life,” “the days of the years of his life,” 
denote the distinguished days, or the happy days of his life. Comp. Gen. 
xlvii. 9, and infra vi. 3. 

2 IYO, from 3Y, “to sing.” Comp. Ps. exlvii. 7. 

’ This is the meaning of vi. 6: “And even if man lived a thousand 
years, twice told, and enjoyed no good, he does not abandon his hopes and 
his struggle for life ; all go to one and the same place;” that is, all aim 
at the same thing: life. This idea is continued in the next verse : “ All the 
labour of man is for his mouth, to maintain himself ; and even the desire to 
live, if he has no longer strength for labour, will never cease during lifetime.” 


As to xdon, comp. i. 8, 


49979, vi. 8; and J9M0, ib. 9; from halakh, “to go,” “to depart,” “ to die.” 
6 Ny ie, vi. 11: “ What will remain, as the fruit and purpose of life?” 


Comp. }YN, i.3: vi. 12, byp Owy: “and he shall make (or consider) 
them as the shadow which is followed by sunshine.” NN WR, 


“after which,” the relative referring to by, “shadow.” The sense of the verse 
is: ‘Who knows what is good for man to do during his vain or short 
existence on earth, and who can tell him what can come after it?” The 
former is compared to the shadow, the latter to the brightness that follows 
the shadow, being “ under the sun.” 
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B. Man’s Actions, dictated by Wisdom. 

1. Wisdom is a source of happiness in man’s various con- 
ditions (vii. 1-22). 

There is certainly something better in life than wealth and 
luxury. “Better a good name, acquired by a conduct regu- 
lated by reason—})2wmM) Ma2M—than precious ointment, and 
the day of death than the day of one’s birth” (vii. 1). To 
him who has acquired a good name by a virtuous life, the 
day of death is better; he has a good name that cannot be 
destroyed for ever. To him who has not acquired a good 
name, the day of death is better, in so far as it puts an end 
to a useless and bad life. The wise, therefore, does not seek 
merriment and pleasures; these he leaves to the ‘o>, the 
fool. He prefers earnest and serious reflections ;' in trying 
times he preserves equanimity ; he is not impatient, nor easily 
led to anger. He knows how best to enjoy the “day of 
good,” and how to bear the “ day of evil.” He does not think 
himself too good to meet with reverses, nor so bad as to be 
deprived of every hope for better times. He will listen to 
criticism on his conduct, without admitting everything said 
against him. 

2. Man’s Wisdom is imperfect when entirely left to itself 
(vii. 23-29). 

By these instances Koheleth intends to show that there 
exists in man himself a certain faculty that enables him to 
live happily with wealth and without it. But, as he has 
anticipated in the first chapter, he has not succeeded in dis- 
covering what is the purpose and the divine plan—the 
m=a2M—in all that is done under heaven. “ All this,” he says, 
“have I tried, because of the divine wisdom—™52M2; J said, 
I will be wise, but it was far from me (viii. 23). Far off is 
that which has been far off, and that which has been deep is 
still deep. Who will find it?” (24) He had to be content 
with examining the actions of men, and to distinguish be- 
tween reason—-})2wWrM1) 72M—on the one hand, and folly and 
wickedness on the other. In discovering the latter Koheleth 
had no difficulty ; folly and wickedness* he saw fully deve- 





1 DY, vii. 3, is different from DY5, vii. 9; the meaning is in either case 
easily determined by the context. 

* The greater development of folly is indicated by the numerous terms 
employed in describing it : yw, 9’DD, MYDD, M199) ; whilst, for the opposite 
quality, the author had only two nouns: AMIN and }i3wN. The latter term 
denotes the weighing and testing of our actions with regard to their intrinsic 
value, as well as to their consequences. As to the meaning of the other terms, 
see p. 34, note 2. mo517 seems here to be used as an adjective describing 


the three nouns: YW", °DD, and mybop. 
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loped to its highest pitch, but not so wisdom and virtue. 
Koheleth personifies wisdom and folly, which are represented 
here, as in the Book of Proverbs, as women: “I found that 
which is more bitter than death, the woman whose heart is 
snares and nets, and her hands as bands: whoso pleaseth 
God shall escape from her, but the sinner shall be taken by 
her” (26). “As to that which yet my soul sought, but 
I found not, the perfect }y2wM) MAIN, one person among a 
thousand have 1 found,” that may fairly be called D1N— 
“man;” “but a woman,” the personified M™5N, “among all these 
have I not found.” I have not met with a person as perfect 
in wisdom as I found persons perfect in folly. The cause of 
this strange fact is not to be sought in a defective creation 
of man, but in his desire to complicate the conditions of life. 
“Lo, this only have I found, that God made man upright; 
but they have sought out many inventions ” (29). 


3. A Guide is given to Man’s Wisdom—(a). Confidence in 
the guide ensures lasting happiness (ch. viii.). 

Although reason (jawrn mM) is a better guide to hap- 
piness than folly (m5: mby2D), success depends on Pro- 
vidence. Koheleth is convinced that the gifts of Providence 
are distributed according as man is good before God or not. 
But how can man find out what is good before God? What 
mortal can fathom the wisdom of divine Providence and 
Justice? “Who is so wise as to know how to solve the 
difficulty ? A man’s wisdom would make his face to shine, 
and the majesty of his face would be doubled” (viii. 1). 
Human reason being insufficient, Koheleth entrusts himself 
iraplicitly to the guidance of a higher authority,’ whose will 
he endeavours to perform. “My advice is,” he says, “to keep 
the command of a king, and that in the manner of a divine 
oath” (2). Man must not be discouraged if the acts of God 
seem arbitrary and without relation to man’s obedience or 
disobedience to His will. “Whoso keepeth the command- 
ment shall know no evil thing, and a wise man’s heart dis- 
cerneth both time and judgment”? (5). He knows that there 
is time and judgment for everything. When the wickedness 
of his fellow-men seems great to him, and in disharmony with 
their prosperity, he will remember that their end is not yet 





: bn is here used in the sense of ‘“‘absolute monarch,’ whose commands 
must be obeyed unconditionally. It is without the article, and itis by no 
means necessary to assume that the author thought of one special king. The 
term ]? represents figuratively the Divine authority revealed in the Law 
and through the prophets. The author seems to avoid the distinct mention 
of Divine revelation, and to found his dicta solely on MO5N, “ wisdom.” 

? Comp. iii. 17, 
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known, and when that comes, no power, no cunning of the 
evildoers, can save them from the consequences of their 
conduct (viii. 8). I have seen, the author says, at a time 
when one man ruled over another to his hurt, wicked people 
buried, and gone, and they had departed from the place of 
the holy, and were forgotten in the city where they had 
ruled in that manner (viii. 10). Their success was only tem- 
porary, 92m. Punishment does not immediately follow every 
sin; but I know, says Koheleth, that good awaits only those 
that fear God. As in reference to earthly enjoyments he 
taught that man must try to be happy in the enjoyment of 
that which God has allotted to him for his life under the 
sun, so with regard to the present inquiry he counsels man to 
rest content with that which has been revealed to him, and 
to bear in mind that he is unable to discover the divine place 
in everything that is done under the sun." 


(d.) Occasional neglect of this guide is followed by serious 
consequences (ix. 1—x. 11). 

The experience, however, on which Koheleth founds his 
theory seems to have been limited ; he has seer. some wicked 
people perish, and concludes that when evildoers prosper, 
their happiness is only temporary, and they will in the end 
have their full reward. But cannot the same be said about 
the righteous? Are they not likewise in the hand of the 
Almighty who determines their fates and even their conduct ? 
Are they not also overtaken by misfortune and death ?? “It 
is an evil,” says the author, “that one thing—death—happens 
to all, because the sons of man conceive evil thoughts, and 
folly is in their heart while they live, for they think after 
that they will join the dead.”* They are mistaken, as 





1 Sw3, viii. 17, in error (=heshal ; comp. 2 Sam. vi. 7, and ib. iii. 27). 

? The different kinds of divergence in the characters of men, enumerated. 
in ix. 2, seem to have been arranged in a descending order ; beginning with 
the just and wicked, who are diametrically opposed to each other in every 
respect; next are those who perhaps do not differ so much in outward 
action, but in thought and speech : the good and pure on tiie one hand, the 
impure on the other; the third place is occupied by those who have the same 
intentions, but not the same willingness to sacrifice part of their own ; or the 
one is more careful and successful in guarding against sin than the ocher : 
the good, and he that sins; or more energetic and enthusiastic in doing a 
noble act than the other: he that swears to do the good thing required, and 
he who fears to bind himself by an oath. 

3 INN, ix.3, is probably an adverb like yachadav, and the affix av has not 
the force of a pronoun. The words, “in their lifetime, and after that to the 
dead,” and the verses which follow (4-10) express the feelings and the argu- 
ments which lead “the sons of men” to their follies; viz., The life “‘ under 
the sun” is only lived once, the dead never again share ‘n its joys and its 
labours. In this life we must work and enjoy, if God has thus predetermined 
“the course of our life” (verse 7), 
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experience teaches. While it may sometimes seem as if 
people met with failure or success, not only independently 
of their moral conduct, but also independently of industry 
and skill, as if man’s fate was decided by chance alone, it is 
also! an undeniable fact that in many instances reason 
has proved to be the source of success, and folly that 
of failure and ruin. “By his wisdom a wise man saved 
a whole town from destruction.” The wise man must 
only be extremely careful, lest all the good he might be able 
to do be undone even by a slight mistake (ix. 18). “ Where 
there are dead flies the finest ointment is spoiled ; so doth a 
a little folly outweigh wisdom and honour” (x. 1). A wise 
man must always have his head in the right place. Espe- 
cially careful ought one to be who desires to rule or guide 
others,? because in his case negligence entails serious evils 
(x. 4—9). Furthermore, a wise man must always be pre- 
pared and ready to make use of his wisdom. “If the 
serpent bite because there is no enchantment, then there 
is no profit to the charmer” (11). What is said here of 
wisdom applies with equal force to virtue and goodness. A 
pure life is easily corrupted, when concessions, however small, 
are made to temptation. The argument implied in these 
remarks is—We cannot correctly estimate another man’s 
moral conduct and accordingly criticise God’s justice ? 


(c.) Those who altogether ignore the Guide cause harm and 
mischief (x. 12—20). 

Although the wise do harm by slight mistakes, the mischief 
done by foolish and wicked people is still far more serious. 
This is illustrated by the evils caused through foolish talk * 
and through misgovernment. With regard to the latter, the 
author exclaims, “ Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
lad, and thy princes eat in the morning!” (x. 16). “ By 
much slothfulness the building decayeth, and through idleness 





' The force of the phrase, gam zo, “even so,” is this: ‘“‘ Even granted that we 
notice occurrences which appear to us the outcome of mere chance.” 

2 Literally, “If the spirit of the ruler cometh over thee” (x. 4). 

3 DIN VWI NIN: » And the advantage of preparation is wisdom; ” 
cr, “ Wisdom consists in the advantage of preparing for eventual emer- 
grencies.” 

4 x, 14: “And the fool increaseth words ; man—i.e., he who listens to the 
fool—knoweth not what shall be ; and who can tell him what shall be the 
consequence of following him (M8)? He can neither learn from the fool 
what the latter desires him to do; nor, if he understands what the fool desires 
him to do, can he foresee the evil consequences of such conduct.” ‘“ He who 
éoes not know the way to the city, will be much wearied by the labour of 


the foolish, if he happens to have them as guides” boy (x. 15)=doy WN, 
* laborious way ;” hence the feminine in 13)3°N. 
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of the hands the house droppeth through (18). A feast is 
made for laughter, and wine maketh merry; and money 
answereth all things” (19). The people feel unhappy and 
are in constant fear. “Curse not the king, no not in thy 
thought; and curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber, for a 
bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter” (20). 

4. Wisdom does not demand abandonment of earthly plea- 
sures, but their regulation by the fear of God (xi. 1—xii. 7). 

Reflecting on the diverse theories above-mentioned—on the 
one hand that man is the master of his fate, that he has it in 
his power to be a blessing or a curse to himself and others, 
and on the other hand that his fate is determined by a 
superior power without his consent and knowledge; on the 
one hand that it is good for man to enjoy life, and on the 
other that all enjoyment under the sun is vain (9=m) without 
any reality—Koheleth gives to his fellow-men this practical 
advice: Make these views, however contradictory they may 
seem to be, the basis of your conduct. This lesson is given 
in a figurative speech as follows: Cast thy bread '—which 
thou mayest want at present—upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days. But do not cast all thy bread 
upon the waters; reserve sufficient for seven months—till the 
usual time of harvest—and also something for the eighth 
month, as the harvest may be delayed. Take notice of rain 
and wind? for thy sowing and reaping, but do not thereby 
neglect the necessary work ; sow in the morning and sow in 
the evening, if it is uncertain which will succeed better. 
This figurative lesson is followed by a second one: “The light 
is sweet, and it is good for the eyes to behold the sun” 
(xi. 7). And yet it would not be good always to behold 
the sun; there must be shadow and darkness; so also “if 
man* hopes to live many years let him rejoice in all of 
them ;” but “every one that has come into this transient 
existence” must also remember that the days of darkness 





' “Thy bread ;” i.c., thy corn. The seed is thrown “upon the waters ;” 
that is, after the rain of Heshvan or Kislev. 

? The meaning of xi. 3 is: ‘* When clouds are noticed, it may be assumed 
as probable that it will rain, and the work may be arranged. accordingly ; in 
the same manner, when the trees are observed to begin to incline in a certain 
direction, it may be assumed as probable that a wind in that direction will 
prevail; yet (says the author) he will never do his work who is guided 
exclusively by these observations.” N10’, “it will blow.” Comp. Job 
xxxvii. 6, 

3 7M...ON (xi. 8), “If he will live,” sci/. in his thought or imagination. 
Let man rejoice in the idea and hope that he will live many years; but he 
must also be prepared that these years will include days of darkness and 
misfortune. 
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will be many (8). Koheleth in a similar manner exhorts 
man to take the two opposite views as the basis for 
his conduct: The pleasures of life are given us for our 
enjoyment, and Our will is to be directed after the will 
of a higher Being. “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but, at the same time, know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment (xi. 9). And 
remove anger and regret from thine heart and evil from thy 
flesh, for childhood and youth are quickly over’ (10). Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth? before the 
evil days come, and the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them” (xii. 1). The author then 
describes in a vivid manner, in three different figures,* the 
gradual decay of the body of man, till at last dust returns to 
dust, and the spirit returns unto God who gave it. Pointing 
to the lifeless body, Koheleth exclaims, Vanity of vanities! 
source of man’s vanities, of his ambition, greediness, sensuality, 
and luxury! all this has ceased; all this has been ban, 
vanity! But there is still one element in man’s life that is 
not bam: the spirit “that returns to God” (xii. 7). 


III.—Conc.usI0N, xii. 8—14. 


The task which the author has proposed to himself is ac- 
complished. He has demonstrated the vanities of man: but 
he has done more; being a wise man, he has at the same 
time given certain positive knowledge to the people in the 
form of proverbs and sayings,‘ carefully weighed and exa- 
mined. These are words of importance, words of truth, 
words of the wise, which in some cases drive on “like goads,” 
and encourage to actions ; in others check and restrain, like 





' The days of youth are soon over, and the consequences of folly and ex- 
cess cannot be remedied. They are avoided if man during the earlier period 
of his life follows the Divine guide given him for his conduct throughout 
his life. 

2 ~nyina, “thy youth,” not as opposed to manhood, but to old age. The 
term is therefore to be understood in the sense of ‘‘ thy strength.” 

% (a) The change of sunshine into cloudiness ; (+) the change of the stir 
and bustle in a castle into stillness and lethargy ; (c) the destruction of the 
means of supplying the oil to the lamp, or the water to the bucket. nba 
(xii. 6) is the oil reservoir for the lamp. Comp. Zech. iv. 2. 

* These either refer to sayings and lessons included in Koheleth, or to 
other collections of proverbs, 
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“the stakes of the folds,” or fences by which the sheep are 
kept together,! and prevented from running further. They 
all come from the same shepherd, originating in the same 
source, viz., the desire to teach and benefit the people. He 
could say far more, but all is included in the maxim: Fear 
God, keep His commandments, for that is the whole man (xii. 13) ; 
man ts responsible to God for his actions as well as for his inner- 
most thoughts. “God shall bring every action into judgment, with 
every secret thought, whether it be good or whether it be evil” (14). 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 





1 MSDN Sys (xii. 11) is not an attribute to OYOIN, but to NMI 
Oeyiwd. 
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THE DOGMAS OF JUDAISM. 


THE object of this article is to say about the dogmas of 
Judaism a word which I think ought not to be left unsaid. 

In speaking of dogmas it must be understood that Judaism 
does not ascribe to them any saving power. The belief in a 
dogma or a doctrine without abiding by its real or supposed 
consequences (e.g. the belief in creatio ex nihilo without keeping 
the Sabbath) is of no value. And the discussion about certain 
doctrines is not whether they possess or do not possess the 
desired charm against certain diseases of the soul, but whether 
they ought to be considered as characteristics of Judaism 
or not. 

It must again be premised that the subject, which occupied 
the thoughts of the greatest and noblest Jewish minds for so 
many centuries, has been neglected for a comparatively long 
time. And this for various reasons. First, there is Mendels- 
sohn’s assertion, or supposed assertion, in his Jerusalem that 
Judaism has no dogmas—an assertion which has been ac- 
cepted by the majority of modern Jewish theologians as the 
only dogma Judaism possesses. You can hear it pronounced 
in scores of Jewish pulpits ; you can read it written in scores 
of Jewish books. To admit the possibility that Mendels- 
sohn was in error was hardly permissible, especially for those 
with whom he enjoys a certain infallibility. Nay, even 
the fact that he himself was not consistent in his theory, 
and on another occasion declared that Judaism has dogmas, 
only that they are purer and more in harmony with reason 
than those of other religions ; or even the more important 
fact, that he published a school-book for children, in which the 
so-called Thirteen Articles were embodied, only that instead 
of the formula “I believe,” &c., he substituted “I am con- 
vinced,”—even such patent facts did not produce much effect 
upon many of our modern theologians. They were either 
overlooked or explained away so as to make them harmonise 
with the great dogma of dogmalessness. For it is one of the 
attributes of infallibility that the words of its happy pro- 
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prietor must always be reconcilable even when they appear 
to the eye of the unbeliever as gross contradictions. 

Another cause of the neglect into which the subject has 
fallen is that our century is an /ustorical one. It is not only 
books that have their fate, but also whole sciences and litera- 
tures. In past times it was religious speculation that formed 
the favourite study of scholars, in our time it is history with 
its critical foundation on a sound philology. Now as these 
two most important branches of Jewish science were so long 
neglected—were perhaps never cultivated in the true meaning 
of the word, and as Jewish literature is so vast and Jewish 
history so far-reaching and eventful, we cannot wonder 
that these studies have absorbed the time and the labour of 
the greatest and best Jewish writers in thiscentury. Indeed, 
we cannot be grateful enough to such scholars as Zunz and 
Graetz, who have furnished us with the history of the Jewish 
literature and people. For what use is it to have a literature 
embracing all branches of human thought without under- 
standing it in the right way, and how shall we recognise 
Judaism in all its glory and significance for the world so 
long as its history remains a secret to us ? 

There is, besides, a certain tendency in historical studies that 
is hostile to mere theological speculation. The historian deals 
with realities, the theologian with abstractions. The latter 
likes to shape the universe after his system, and tells us how 
things ought to be, the former teaches us how they are or 
have been, and the explanation he gives for their being so and 
not otherwise includes in most cases also a kind of justification 
for their existence. There is also the odium  theologicum, 
which has been the cause of so much misfortune in the history 
of the world that it is hated by the historian, whilst the 
superficial, rationalistic way in which the theologian manages 
to explain every thing which does not suit his system is 
most repulsive to the critical spirit. 

But it cannot be denied that this neglect has caused much 
confusion.. Especially is this noticeable in England, which is 
essentially a theological country, and where people are but 
little prone to give up speculation about things which concern 
their most sacred interest and greatest happiness. Thus 





1 Jerusalem, in Mendelssohn’s Siémmtliche Werke (Vienna, 1838), especially 
from page 264 onwards, and a letter by him published in the Monatsschrift, 
1859, p. 173. For Mendelssohn’s position, see Graetz, Geschichte, xi. 86 4-9 
especially p. 88 and note 1; Kayserling, Leben und Wirken of M., 2nd ed., 
p. 394; Steinheim, Moses Mendelssohn (Hamburg, 1840), p. 30 seg. ; Hold- 
heim, Moses Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1859), p. 18 seqg.; L, Léwe’s pamphlet, 
Jiidische Dogmen (Pest, 1871). 

E 
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whilst we are exceedingly poor in all other branches of Jewish 
learning, we are comparatively rich in productions of a 
theological character. We have a superfluity of essays on 
such delicate subjects as eternal punishment, immortality of 
the soul, the day of judgment, &c., and many treatises on the 
definition of Judaism. But knowing little or nothing of the 
progress recently made in Jewish theology, of the many pro- 
tests against all kinds of infallibility, whether canonised in 
this century or in olden times, we in England still maintain 
that Judaism has no dogmas as if nothing to the contrary had 
ever been said. We seek the foundation of Judaism in 
national economy, in hygiene, in everything except religion. 
Following the fashion of the day to esteem religion in pro- 
portion to its ability to adapt itself to every possible and 
impossible metaphysical and social system, we are anxious to 
squeeze out of Judaism the last drop of faith and hope, 
and strive to make it so flexible that we can turn it in 
every direction which it is our pleasure to follow. But alas! 
the flexibility has progressed so far as to classify Judaism 
among the invertebrate species, the lowest order of living 
things. It strongly resembles a certain Christian school which 
addresses itself to the world in general and claims to satisfy 
everybody alike. It claims to be socialism for the adherents 
of Karl Marx and Lassalle, worship of men for the followers 
of Comte and St. Simon ; it carefully avoids the word “ God” 
for the comfort of agnostics and sceptics, whilst on the other 
hand it pretends to hold sway over paradise, hell, and im- 
mortality for the edification of believers. In such illusions 
many of our theologians delight. For illusions they are; you 
cannot be everything if you want to be anything. Moreover 
illusions in themselves are bad enough, but we are menaced 
with what is still worse. Judaism, divested of every higher 
religious motive, is in danger of falling into gross materialism. 
For what else is the meaning of such declarations as “ Believe 
what you like, but conform to this or that mode of life,” 
what else does it mean but “ We cannot expect you to believe 
that the things you are bidden to do are commanded by a 
higher authority; there is not such a thing as belief, but 
you ought to do them for conventionalism or for your own 
convenience.” 

But both these motives—the good opinion of our neigh- 
bours, as well as our bodily health—have nothing to do with 
our nobler and higher sentiments, and degrade Judaism to a 
matter of expediency or diplomacy. Indeed, things have 
advanced so far that well-meaning but ill-advised writers 
even think to render a service to Judaism by declaring it to 
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be a kind of enlightened Hedonism, or rather a moderate 
Epicureanism.* 

I have no intention of here answering the question, What 
is Judaism? This question is not less perplexing than the 
problem, What is God’s worid? Judaism is also a great In- 
tir*te, composed of as many endless Units, the Jews. And 
these Unit-Jews have been, and are still, scattered through 
all the world, and have passed under an immensity of in- 
fluences, good and bad. If so, how can we give an exact de- 
finition of the Infinite, called Judaism ? 

But if there is anything sure, it is that the highest motives 
which worked through the history of Judaism are the strong 
belief in God and the unshaken confidence that at last this 
God, the God of Israel, will be the God of the whole world?; 
or, in other words, Faith and Hope are the two most promi- 
nent characteristics of Judaisin. 

In the following pages I shall try to give a short account 
of the manner in which these two principles of Judaism 
found expression, from earliest times up to the age of 
Mendelssohn ; that is, to present an outline of the history of 
Jewish Dogmas. First a few observations on the position of 
the Bible and the Tejmud in relation to our theme. Insuffi- 


cient and poor as they may be in proportion to the import- 
ance of these two fundamental documents of Judaism, these 
remarks may nevertheless suggest a connecting link between 





' This hygienic explanation of the dietary laws is not at all modern. It is 
refuted already by an author who wrote at about the end of the 13th century. 
See Jellinek’s Appendix to the Dialogue of R. Shem-Topb Palquera (Vienna, 
1875). As amodern refutation, we shall only mention here that of Reggio, 
in his book MND aN ANA (Vienna, 1827), p. 156 seg. See also Joel’s 
Beitrige, 1, p. 99, note 2. We cannot here enlarge on this subject, which 
deserves a special study, but shall only direct attention to two passages in 
works of the 13th century. The Zvhar, IV. 22la (ed. Krotoschin), runs as 
follows :—NMINNII NONI PO*PN FINd JYAT AW b> j2D8 (ONT) pI 
poy anw Sa0 pny sana pera pyaa isda pdr pos xd nar 
Compare the commentaries on the Haggadoth by R. Salomon ben Addereth, 
edited by Dr. Perles, in his biography of that Rabbi (Breslau, 1563), p. 31a, 


pay 


where the following passage occurs :—j AYN O3 NIK’ ALvypA prem 
> DWATP DN) IN yoy Pen IMIS NDI OMONA DYVINOA 
* This is the explanation given by the Sifré (ed. Friedmann, p. 73a) on 
the verse “ Hear, O Israel,” Deut. vi. 4. Compare Rashi’s remark on this 
verse. We venture to suggest that on this passage from the Sifré, is founded 
the prayer from the 17°? °37 NIN (1. 21), which forms part of the daily 
Liturgy. and in which occur passages relating to the belief in the final recog- 
nition of God by all mankind, and also to the sanctification of His name 
throughout the world. See Oppenheim in Beth Talmud, 1., p. 373, on the 
hizh antiquity of this prayer. 
E2 
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the teachings of Jewish antiquity and those of Maimonides 
and his successors. 

We begin with the Scriptures. 

The Bible itself hardly contains a command bidding us 
to believe. We are hardly ordered, eg., to believe in the 
existence of God. I say hardly, but I do not altogether 
deny the existence of such a command. It is true that we 
do not find in the Scripture such words as: “You are com- 
manded to believe in the existence of God.” Nor is any 
punishment assigned as awaiting him who denies it. Not- 
withstanding these facts, many Jewish authorities—among 
them such important men as Maimonides, R. Jehuda Halevy, 
Nachmanides—perceive, in the first words of the Ten Com- 
mandments, “I am the Lord thy God,’ the command to be- 
lieve in His existence.! 

Be this as it may, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that the Bible, in which every command is dictated by God, 
and in which all its heroes are the servants, the friends, or 
the ambassadors of God, presumes such a belief in every one 
to whom those laws are dictated, and these heroes address 
themselves. Nay, I think that the word “belief” is not 
even adequate. In a world with so many visible facts 
and invisible causes, as life and death, growth and decay, 
light and darkness ; in a world where the sun rises and sets ; 
where the stars appear regularly ; where heavy rains pour 
down from the sky, often accompanied by such grand pheno- 
mena as thunder and lightning; in a world full of such 
marvels, but into which no notion has entered of all our 
modern true or false explanations—who but God is behind all 
these things? “Have the gates,” asks God, “ have the gates 
of death been open to thee? or hast thou seen the doors of 
the shadow of death? ... Where is the way where light 
dwelleth ? and as for darkness, where is the place thereof ? 

Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew?... Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? ... Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here 
we are?” (Job xxxviii.) Of all these wonders, God was not 
merely the prima causa; they were the result of his direct 
action, without any intermediary causes, And it is as absurd 
to say that the ancient world believed in God, as for a future 
historian to assert of the nineteenth century that it believed 





1 See commentaries to Maimonides’ N1¥7 15D, I., especially R. Simon 
Duran in his yp WN ; cf. also old and modern commentaries to Ex, xx. 2, 
and the treatises on the division of the Decalogue. 
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in the effects of electricity. We see them, and so antiquity 
saw God. If there was any danger, it lay not in the denial of 
the existence of a God, but in having a wrong belief. Belief 
in as many gods as there are manifestations in nature, invest- 
ing them with false attributes, misunderstanding God’s rela- 
tion to men, lead to immorality. Thus the greater part of 
the laws and teachings of the Bible are either directed against 
polytheism, with all its low ideas of God, or rather of gods ; 
or they are directed towards regulating God’s relation to men. 
Man is a servant of God, or his prophet, or even his friend. 
But this relationship, man obtains only by his conduct. Nay, 
all man’s actions are carefully regulated by God, and connected 
with his holiness. The 19th chapter of Leviticus, which is 
considered by the Rabbis as the portion of the Law in which 
the most important articles of the Torah are embodied, is 
headed, “ Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” 
And every law therein occurring, even those which concern 
our relations to each other, is not founded on utilitarian 
reasons, but is ordained because the opposite of it is an 
offence to the holiness of God, and profanes his creatures, 
whom he desired to be as holy as he is. 

Thus the whole structure of the Bible is built upon the 
visible fact of the existence of a God, and upon the belief 
in the relation of God to men, especially to Israel. In spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, the Bible does lay 
stress upon belief, where belief is required. The unbelievers 
are rebuked again and again. “For all this they sinned 
still, and believed not for His wondrous work,” complains 
Asaph. (Ps. lxxviii. 32.) And belief is praised in such exalted 
words as, “Thus saith the Lord, I remember thee, the kind- 
ness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou 
wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land that was not 
sown.” (Jer. ii. 2.) The Bible, especially the books of the 
prophets, consists, in great part, of promises for the future, 
which the Rabbis justly termed the “Consolations.”* For 
our purpose, it is of no great consequence to examine what 
future the prophets had in view, whether an immediate 
future or one more remote, at the end of days. At any rate, 
they inculcated hope and confidence that God would bring 
to pass a better time. I think that even the most ad- 
vanced Bible-critic — provided he is not guided by some 
modern Aryan reasons—must perceive in such passages as, 
“The Lord will reign for ever and ever,” “'The Lord shall 





1 Sifra (ed. Weiss), pp. 86b and 93b. 
2 Baba Bathra, 14b. Compare First, Kanon, p. 15. 
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rejoice in his works,” and many others, a hope for more 
than the establishment of the “national Deity among his 
votaries in Palestine.” 

We have now to pass over an interval of many 
centuries, the length of which depends upon the views 
held as to the date of the conclusion of the canon, and 
examine what the Rabbis, the representatives of the 
prophets, thought on this subject. Not that the views of 
the author of the “ Wisdom of Solomon,” of Philo and Aristo- 
bulus, and many others of the Judeo-Alexandrian school 
would be uninteresting for us. But somehow their influence 
on Judaism was only a passing one, and their doctrines never 
became authoritative in the Synagogue. We must here 
confine ourselves to those who, even by the testimony of their 
bitterest enemies, occupied the seat of Moses. 

The successors of the prophets had to deal with new 
circumstances, and accordingly their teachings were adapted 
to the wants of their times. As the result of manifold 
foreign influences, the visible fact of the existence of God 
as manifested in the Bible had been somewhat obscured. 
Prophecy, as the highest degree of direct communion of 
God with man, ceased, and the Holy Spirit (wI7m my) 
which inspired a few chosen ones took its place. After- 
wards this influence was: reduced to the hearing of a Voice 
from Heaven, which was audible to still fewer. On the 
other hand the Rabbis had this advantage that they were 
not called upon to fight against idolatry as their prede- 
cessors the prophets had been. The evil inclination to worship 
idols was, as the Talmud expresses it allegorically, killed by 
the Men of the Great Synagogue, or, as we should put it, 
it was suppressed by the sufferings of the captivity in 
Babylon. ‘This change of circumstances is marked by the 
following fact:—Whilst the prophets mostly considered 
idolatry as the cause of all sin, the Rabbis show a strong 
tendency to ascribe sin to a defect in, or a want of, belief on the 
part of the sinner. They teach that Adam would not have 
sinned unless he had first denied the “ Root of all” (or the 
main principle), namely, the belief in the Omnipresence of 
God.‘ Of Cain they say that before murdering his brother 
he declared: “There is no judgment, there is no judge, there 





1 Synhedrin, 38b, The phrase %P*Y2 55 occurs for the first time in the 
Sifra, 111b. See also Pessikta (ed. Buber), 163b, and Mechilta (ed. Fried- 
mann), 22b. In this last case it is doubtful whether we should read 155 or 
53). In another version of this Baraitha, the whole passage is wanting. 
Compare Hofmann, Magazine, xiii. 192. 
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is no world to come, and there is no reward for the just, and 
no punishment for the wicked.”* 

In another place we read that the commission of a sin in 
secret is an impertinent attempt by the doer to oust God 
from the world. But if unbeliet is considered as the root of 
all evil, we may expect that the reverse of it, a perfect faith, 
would be praised in the most exalted terms. So we read: 
Faith is so great that the man who possesses it may hope to 
become a worthy vessel of the Holy Spirit, or, as we should 
express it, that he may hope to obtain by this power the 
highest degree of communion with his Maker. The Patriarch 
Abraham, notwithstanding all his other virtues, only became 
“the possessor of both worlds” by the merit of his strong 
faith. Nay, even the fulfilment of a single law when accom- 
panied by true faith is, according to the Rabbis, sufficient to 
bring man nigh to God. And the future redemption is also 
conditional on the degree of faith which will be shown by 
Israel.? 

It has often been asked what the Rabbis would have 
thought of a man who fulfils every commandment of the 
Torah, but does not believe that this Torah was given by 
God, or that there exists a God at all. It is indeed very 
difficult to answer this question with any degree of certainty. 
In the time of the Rabbis people were still too simple for 
such a diplomatic religion, and conformity in the modern 
sense was quite an unknown thing. But from the foregoing 
remarks it would seem that the Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. For, as we have 
seen, the Rabbis thought that unbelief must needs end in sin, 
for faith is the origin of all good. Accordingly, in the case 
just supposed, they would have either suspected the man’s 
orthodoxy, or would have denied that his views were really 
what he professed them to be. 

Still more important than the above cited Aggadic passages 
is one which we are about to quote from the Tractate 
Synhedrin. This tractate deals with the constitution of the 
supreme law-court, the examination of the witnesses, the 
functions of the judges, and the different punishment to be 
inflicted on the transgressors of the law. After having 
enumerated various kinds of capital punishment, the Mish- 
nah adds the following words: “These are (the men) who 
are excluded from the life to come: He who says there is no 





1 Targum Jerushalmi, Gen. iv. 8. 
2 Mechilta, 33b. Innumerable passages of a similar character occur in the 


Rabbinic literature. 
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resurrection from death; he who says there is no Torah 
given from heaven, and the Epikoros.’* This Mishnah was 
considered by the Rabbis of the Middle Ages, as well as by 
modern scholars, the /ocus classicus for the dogma question. 
There are many passages in the Rabbinic literature which 
exclude man from the world to come for this or that sin. 
But these are more or less of a poetic legendary (Aggadic) 
character, and thus lend themselves to exaggeration and 
hyperbolic language. They cannot, therefore, be considered 
as serious legal dicta, or as the general opinion of the 
Rabbis.” 

The Mishnah in Synhedrin, however, has, if only by its 
position in a legal tractate, a certain Halachic character. 
And the fact that so early an authority as R. Akiba made 
additions to it guarantees its high antiquity. The first two 
sentences of this Mishnah are clear enough. In modern 
language, and, positively speaking, they would represent 
articles of belief in Resurrection and Revelation. Great 
difficulty is found in defining what was meant by the word 
Epikoros, The authorities of the middle ages, to whom we 
shall again have to refer, explain the Epikoros to be a man 
who denies the belief in reward and punishment; others 
identify him with one who denies the belief in Providence ; 
while others again think the Epikoros one who denies 
Tradition. But the parallel passages in which it occurs 
incline one rather to think that this word cannot be defined 
by one kind of heresy. It implies rather a frivolous treatment 
of the words of Scripture or of Tradition. In the case of the 
iatter (Tradition) it is certainly not honest difference of 
opinion that is condemned; for the Rabbis themselves differed 
very often from each other, and even medizval authorities 
did not feel any compunction against explaining Scripture 
in variance with the Midrash, and sometimes they even went 
so far'as to declare that the view of this or that great 
authority was only to be considered as an isolated opinion 
not deserving particular attention. What they did blame 
was, as already said, scoffing and impiety. We may thus 





' The words MNF 7!) are undoubtedly a later interpolation, though it is 
not impossible that Rashi had them in his text of the Mishnah. See Rab- 
binowitz, Variae Lectiones,1X., p. 247,note 1. The Cambridge MS., published 
by Mr. Lowe, also omits these two words. See also Weiss, Beth Talmud, IL., 
p. 287. 

? A collection of ‘such passages may be found in Schlesinger’s notes to his 
German translation of the 7kkarim (Frankfurt, 1844), p. 677 seq.; but his 
ah is incomplete, and might be largely extended by quotations from the 

fre, etc. 
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safely assert that reverence for the teachers of Israel formed 
the third essential principle of Judaism.! 

I have still to remark that there occur in the Talmud 
such ,passages as “ the Jew, even if he has sinned, is still a 
Jew,” or “ He who denies idolatry i is called a Jew.” These 
and similar passages have been used to prove that Judaism 
was not a positive religion, but only involved the negation of 
idolatry. But it has ‘been overlooked that the statements 
quoted have more a legal than a theological character. The 
Jew belonged to his nationality even after having committed 
the greatest sin, just as the Englishman does not cease to be 
an Englishman—in regard to treason and the like—by having 
committed a heinous crime. But he has certainly acted in 
a very un-English way, and having outraged the feelings 
of the whole nation will have to suffer for his misconduct. 
The Rabbis also did not maintain that he who gave up the 
belief in Revelation and Resurrection, and treated irreverently 
the teachers of Israel, severed his connection with the Jewish 
nation, but that, for his crime, he was going to suffer 
the heaviest punishment. He was to be excluded from the 
world to come. 

Still, important as is the passage quoted from Synhedrin, it 
would be erroneous to think that it exhausted the creed of the 
Rabbis. The liturgy and innumerable passages in the Mid- 
rashim show that they ardently clung to the belief in the 
advent of the Messiah. All their hope was turned to the 
future redemption and the final establishment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. Judaism, stripped of this belief, would 
have been for them devoid of meaning. The belief in reward 
and punishment is also repeated again and again in the old 
Rabbinic literature. A more emphatic declaration of the 
belief in Providence than is conveyed by the following pas- 
sages is hardly conceivable. “Everything is foreseen, and 
free will is given. And the world is judged by grace.”* Or 
“the born are to die, and the dead to revive, and the living 
to be judged. For to know and to notify, and that it may be 
known that He (God) is the framer and He the Creator, and 
He the Discerner, and He the Judge, and He the Witness, ” ote 





' Besides the iain commentaries to the Mishnah, account must be 
taken of the remarks of Chasdai Crescas, Duran, Albo, and Abarbanel on the 
subject. Of modern writers, I mention Kimpf, in the Monatsschrift, 1863, 
pp. 144 and 376 ; Oppenheim, ‘)id., 1864, p. 144; Friedmann, Beth Talmud, 
I, pp. 210 and 296. Compare also Rapoport, Hrech Millin, p. 181, and Talm, 
dicts. sub voce DINP*SN. The explanation I have adopted agrees partly 
with Friedmann’s, partly with Oppenheim’s view. 

2 Aboth, IIL, 9. 

* Aboth, IV., 22. 
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But it must not be forgotten that it was not the habit of the 
Rabbis to lay down either for conduct or doctrine rules which 
were commonly known. When they urged the three points 
stated above there must have been some historical reason for it. 
Probably these principles were controverted by some heretics, 
Indeed, the whole tone of the Mishnah is a protest against 
certain unbelievers who are threatened with punishment. 
Other beliefs, not less essential, but less disputed, remain 
unmentioned, because there was no necessity to assert them. 

It was not till a much later time, when the Jews came into 
closer contact with new philosophical schools, and also new 
creeds, that were more liable than heathenism was to be con- 
fused with Judaism, that this necessity was felt. And thus 
we are led at once to the period when the Jews became 
acquainted with the teachings of the Mohammedan schools. 
The Karaites came very early into contact with non-Jewish 
systems. And so we find that they were also the tirst to for- 
mulate Jewish dogmas in a fixed number, and in a systematic 
order. It is also possible that their separation from the 
Tradition, and their early division into little sects among them- 
selves, compelled them to take this step, in order to avoid 
further sectarianism. 

The number of their dogmas amounts to ten. According to 
Jehuda Hadassi (1150), who would appear to have derived 
them from his predecessors, their dogmas include the follow- 
ing articles:—l. Creatio ex nihilo; 2. The existence of a 
Creator, God; 3. This God is an absolute unity as well as 
incorporeal; 4. Moses and the other prophets were sent by 
God; 5. God has given to us the Torah, which is true and 
complete in every respect, not wanting the addition of the so- 
called Oral Law; 6. The Torah must be studied by every 
Jew in the original (Hebrew) language ; 7. The Holy Temple 
was a place elected by God for His manifestation; 8. Resur- 
rection of the dead; 9. Punishment and reward after death ; 
10. The Coming of the Messiah, the son of David." 

How far the predecessors of Hadassi were influenced by a 
certain Joseph Albashir (about 950), of whom there exists a 
manuscript work, “Rudiments of Faith,” I am unable to say. 
The little we know of him reveals more of his intimacy with 
Arabic thoughts than of his importance for his sect in particular 
and for Judaism in general.? After Hadassi I shall mention 





1T have followed the exposition of the late Dr. Frankl, the greatest 
Karaitic scholar.of our time. See his article “ Karaiten” in the Encyclopadie 
of Ersch and Gruber, section II., vol. 33, p.18. Compare Jost’s Geschichte, 
II., ch. 13, where the articles of Bashazi are given. 

? Concerning this author see Frankl’s Ein Wutazilitischer Kalam, and his 
Beitrige zur Literaturgeschichte der Kariicr (Berlin, 1887). 
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here Elijah Bashazi, a Karaite writer of the end of the 
15th century. This author, who was much influenced by 
Maimonides, omits the second and the seventh articles. In 
order to make up the ten he numbers the ‘belief in the 
eternity of God as an article, and divides the fourth article 
into two.’ In the fifth article Bashazi does not emphasize 
so strongly the completeness of the Torah as Hadassi, and 
omits the portion which is directed against Tradition. It 
is interesting to see the distinction which Bashazi draws 
between the Pentateuch and the Prophets. While he thinks 
that the five books of Moses can never be altered, he 
regards the words of the Prophets as only relating to 
their contemporaries, and thus subject to changes.? As I 
do not want to anticipate Maimonides’ system we must 
refrain from giving here the articles laid down by Solomon 
Troki in the beginning of the 18th century. For the articles 
of Maimonides are copied by this writer with a few slight 
alterations so as to dress them in a Karaite garb.$ 

We must dismiss the Karaites with these few remarks, my 
object being chiefly to discuss the dogmas of the Synagogue 
from which they had separated themselves. Besides, as in 
everything Karaitic, there is no further development of the 
question. As Bashazi laid them down, they are still taught by 
the Karaites of to-day. We return to the Rabbanites. 

As is well known Maimonides (1130—1205) was the first 
Rabbanite who formulated the dogmas of the Synagogue. 
But there are indications of earlier attempts. R. Saadjah 
Gaon’s (892—942) work, “Creeds and Opinions,” shows 
such traces. He says in his preface, “My heart sickens 
to see that the belief of my co-religionists is impure and 
that their theological views are confused.” The subjects he 
treats in this book, such as creation, unity of God, resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the future redemption of Israel, reward and 
punishment, and other kindred theological subjects might 
thus, perhaps, be considered as the essentials ot the creed 
that the Gaon desired to present in a pure and rational form. 
R. Chananel, of Kairowan, in the first half of the 11th century, 
says in one of his commentaries that to deserve the eternal 
life one must believe in four things: in God, in the prophets, 
ina future world where the just will be rewarded, and in the 
advent of the Redeemer.* From R. Jehuda Halevy’s “ Kusari,” 





1 See yon NIN, (Goslow, 1835) p. 48, where whole passages are verbally 
copied from Maimonides. 

2 Encyclopiidie, p. 16. 

% See JY DN, p. 17a, edited by Dr. Neubauer, and our Appendices A and B, 

4 Rapoport, Bikkure Haittim, XII, p. 48. 
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written in the beginning of the 12th century, we might argue 
that the belief in the election of Israel by God was the cardinal 
dogma of the author. Abraham Ibn Daud, a contemporary 
of Maimonides, in his book “ Emuna Ramah,” speaks of rudi- 
ments, among which, besides such metaphysical principles as 
unity, rational conception of God’s attributes, &c., the belief in 
the immutability of the Law, &c., is included.’ Still, all these 
works are intended to furnish evidence from philosophy or 
history for the truth of religion rather than to give a definition 
of this truth. The latter task was undertaken by Maimonides. 

I refer to the thirteen articles embodied in his first work, 
“The Commentary to the Mishnah.” They are appended to 
the Mishnah in Synhedrin, with which we dealt above. But 
though they do not form an independent treatise, Maimonides’ 
remarks must not be considered as merely incidental. 

That Maimonides was quite conscious of the importance of 
this exposition can be gathered from the concluding words 
addressed to the reader: “Know these (words) and repeat 
them many times, and think them over in the proper way. 
God knows that you would be deceiving yourself if you think 
you have understood them by having read them once or even 
ten times. Be not, therefore, hasty in perusing them. I have 
not composed them without deep study and earnest reflection.” 

The result of this deep study was that the following 
Thirteen Articles constitute the creed of Judaism. They are :— 

1. The belief in the existence of a Creator. 2. The belief 
in his Unity. 3. The belief in his Incorporeality. 4. The 
belief in his Eternity. 5. The belief that all worship and 
adoration are due to him alone. 6. The belief in Prophecy. 
7. The belief that Moses was the greatest of all Prophets, 
both before and after him. 8. The belief that the Law was 
revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai. 9. The belief in the 
Immutability of this revealed Torah. 10. The belief that 
God knows the acts of men. 11. The belief in Reward and 
Punishment. 12. The belief in the coming of the Messiah. 
13. The belief in the Resurrection of the dead.’ 





' See M29 AIVWON, pp. 44 and 69. Compare Gutmann’s essay on this 
author in the Wonatsschrift, 1877-8, especially 1878, p. 304. 

? For the various translations of the Thirteen Articles, which were 
originally composed in Arabic, see Steinschneider, Cat. #od., p. 1887, where 
references to modern literature may be found. Compare Rosin, Ethik des 
Maimonides, p. 30, note 4. In Appendix A will be given the version of 
Alcharizi from an Oxford MS. See also Chajoth, D'N'’23 NNN, and his 
Mv? NANSN, p. 17a. His reading of Article 13, given on De Rossi’s 
authority, is an interpolation from Maimonides’ D'NDN NYNAN WON. See 
DY WN ed. Cassel, p. 93. Compare Weiss, Beth Talmud, I., p. 330, Ben 
Chananjah, 1863, p. 942, and 1864, pp. 648 and 697, See also Dr. N. M. 
Adler’s Introduction to 139 73°N3, ch. 4. 
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The impulse given by the great philosopher and still greater 
Jew was eagerly followed by succeeding generations, and 
Judaism thus came into possession of a dogmatic literature 
such as it never knew before Maimonides. Maimonides is the 
centre of this literature, and I shall accordingly speak in the 
remainder of this essay of Maimonists and Anti-Maimonists. 
These terms really apply to the great controversy that raged 
round Maimonides’ “Guide of the Perplexed,” but I shall, 
chiefly for brevity sake, employ them in these pages in a 
restricted sense to refer to the dispute concerning the 
Thirteen Articles. 

Among the Maimonists we may probably include the great 
majority of Jews, who accepted the Thirteen Articles w ithout 
further question. Maimonides must indeed have filled up a 
great gap in Jewish theology, a gap, moreover, the existence 
of which was very generally perceived. A century had 
hardly elapsed before the Thirteen Articles had become a 
theme for the poets of the Synagogue. And almost every 
country where Jews lived can show a poem or a prayer 
founded on these Articles... R. Jacob Molin (1420) speaks of 
metrical and rhymed songs in the German language, the 
contents of which were the Thirteen Articles, and which 
were read by the common people with great devotion.” The 
numerous commentaries and homilies written on the same 
topic would form a small library in themselves. But on the 
other hand it must not be denied that the Anti-Maimonists, 
that is to say those Jewish writers who did not agree with 
the creed formulated by Maimonides, or agreed only in part 
with him, form also a very strong and respectable minority. 
They deserve our attention the more as it is their works 
which brought life into the subject and deepened it. It is not 
by a perpetual Amen to every utterance of a great authority 
that truth or literature gains anything. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
[To be concluded.] 





1 In Appendix B will be given a collection of such poems both from MSS 
and rare printed books. Appendix A will contain a bibliographical account 
of the commentaries on the Thirteen Articles from similar sources. 

2 See Maharil, ed. Sabionetta, 113a, Compare Landshut, Amude Ha- 


Aboda, p. 231. 
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THE NEW YEAR AND ITS LITURGY. 


I. 


THAT portion of time which we call a year is in Hebrew 
denominated Shanah (m3w) or Yomim (ny). The former of 
these terms is a singular noun, derived from the root shanah, 
to repeat. The substantive Shanah accordingly connotes the 
repetition or recurrence of the phenomena that take place in 
a definite period, such as the relative length and shortness of 
day and night, cold and heat, summer and winter. Yomim is 
the plural of Yom, day or period. The Hebrews understood 
by the word Yom the interval between sunset and sunset. 
Several of such periods are called Yomim, but the term is, at 
the same time, used to express the notion of a year. 

A close examination of these terms shows that Shanah refers 
to the solar, and Yomim to the lunar year. The latter term 
also designates age, as well as a period roughly covering an 
indefinite number of years without regard to the exactitude 
of the calendar. 

The last clause of the text (Gen. i. 14), in the history of the 
creation, “ Let there be light, ete., to divide the day from the 
night; and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for 
Yomin and Shanim” should be translated “for lunar and 
solar years.” The rendering “ for days and years ” is incorrect, 
for the verse has previously said “to divide between day and 
night.” The measure of the day, moreover, had already been 
determined, That Yomim, besides its ordinary sense, also sig- 
nifies a year lexicographers have indeed recognised. What, 
however, they have failed to perceive is that the word implies 
‘a lunar year, i.e. twelve moons. 

(Gen. xxiv. 55): “ Let the damsel bide with us Yomim=[a 
year], or “wy, ten [months].” This last word was implied, 
not expressed, because it can be inferred from Yomim in the 
previous phrase. 

The Pentateuch is thus acquainted with two systems of 
reckoning time; that of the solar and of the lunar year. We 
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shall, accordingly, be also justified in supposing that the inter- 
calation of a thirteenth month is of very ancient origin. 


Il. 


The New Year began with the spring month of Nissan. 
(Exodus xii. 2): “ This month shall be unto you the beginning 
of months; it shall be to you the first month of the year.” A 
new era was inaugurated in connexion with the Deliverance 
from Egypt. Occasionally, the earlier system, which was 
still in practical use, is mentioned. We find, for instance, 
such allusions as (Ex. xxiii. 16): “ And the feast of ingathering, 
at the going out of the year (M2wWM MANz2), when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field.” (Ex. xxxiv. 22): 
“ And the feast of the ingathering, at the turn of the year” 
(m2wm Mpyrn). These texts refer to the Feast of Succoth, 
the celebration of which begins on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month. The New Year is here clearly regarded as 
commencing in the autumnal solstice, a style of reckoning 
most convenient for an agricultural people. The same system 
was followed in the proclamation of the jubilee, which took 
place on the tenth day of the seventh month. The prescrip- 
tion (Deut. xxxi. 10) to read the Law “at the end of seven 
years (Dw yaw yp), about the time of the year of release 
on the Feast of Tabernacles,” presents some difficulty. Ac- 
cording to Rashi, the text means the beginning of the eighth 
year, at the conclusion of the Shmittah. But why should a 
working year be appointed for a general gathering of the 
people ? Ibn Ezra explains it therefore as M2wM NINN, the 
beginning of the seventh year. This removes the difficulty, 
but at the expense of the literal sense; for yp means “at 
the end of,” and the Targum also renders it 7ION. I venture 
to suggest that the phrase “at the end of” is used with 
reference to the political year, which began in Nissan. When 
the Feast of Tabernacles arrives, namely, in the seventh 
month, the first half of the year is already over; and the 
term yp is a suitable one. It should, therefore, be rendered 
“towards the end of.” From the agricultural point of view 
this would be the commencement of the Shmittah year. 
The term yp may, however, refer to the pilgrimages. The 
third and last pilgrimage of the seventh year at the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Tabernacles is at the same time, the 





' According to the Agadists, Jacob’s twelve sons correspond to the twelve 
months (cp. Psikta Rabbathi 13a), The thirteenth child, Dinah, would then 
symbolize the embolismic month. 
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last in the Septennial cycle. It was to be a universal pil- 
grimage ; men, women, and children were to take part in it 
(Deut. xxxi. 12). This prescription is introduced with the 
phrase “at the end of the septennial cycle of pilgrimages.” 
The phrase A510 3M Ow yaw yp is complete in itself. 
The clause Muswn Nsw TWIP2 is in parenthesis, and leads us to 
infer that the Shmittah year was to be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the people. The proper method of writing and 
translating the text is accordingly IyIm2—Dw yaw Yrs 
MIN ans—norwn mow. “Towards the end of seven 
years—for the feast of the Shmittah year—on the Festival 
of Succoth.” Again, in the text (Deut. xv. 1)—“ At the end of 
seven years thou shalt appoint a Shmittah,” the political 
year is meant.' Here, too, the rendering should be 
“towards the end.” The Shmittah year is the seventh agri- 
cultural year. But counting by the political era, it falls 
partly in the seventh and partly in the eighth year. The 
winter belongs to the seventh; the summer to the eighth 
year. These two modes of reckoning are differentiated in 
Scripture by the use of prefixes whose force, however, 
exegetists have overlooked. In Exodus xxiii. 11 we have 
MIUAwWN MPypyawi and not Myp»:aws), because, like the pre- 
ceding 73M Dv2w ww, it refers to the agricultural year. On 
the other hand, the phrase M»p»swm MwA) in Leviticus xxv. 4 
indicates the political year, and in order to show that the 
entire agricultural year is included, the words }1n2w Maw 
Y7N> mrt are added. This last sentence is no idle or merely 
emphatic reiteration, as Ibn Ezra thinks. 

The Jubilee year, according to the Scriptural ordinance, 
constituted the close of the seventh septennial cycle. The 
forty-ninth agricultural year passes into the fiftieth political 
year. This fiftieth year is the jubilee, and is described as 
mw ownnn mow (Lev. xxv. 10, 11). If the fiftieth year 
simply was meant, the second m2w would be a pleonasm. 
The Jubilee immediately follows the Year of Release, so that 
both combined consist of a winter, a summer, and a second 
winter. As the Jubilee is a year of freedom, attention had to 
be paid to the political era.? 


III. 


During the first kingdom, the new moons were, like the 
other festivals, marked by a cessation from labour. In the 





’ Cp. Ibn Ezra and Ramban, 
* In the promise of a blessing for three years (Lev. xxv. 21,22) Scripture 
already takes notice of the Jubilee. Cp. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Ramban, 
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first book of Samuel (xx. 19) the working day and the new 
moon are contrasted by the phrase Mwynn oa, which the 
Targum renders $7177 NOY2. In the prophets we read, 
“When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn ? 
and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?” (Amos viii. 
5). From this, as well as other passages, it would seem that 
the people esteemed the sabbath and new moon equally 
(cp. 2 Kings iv. 23; Isaiah i. 13; Ixvi. 23; Ezekiel xlvi. 1 
and 3; xlv. 17). In the last of these texts the new moon is 
included with the feasts under the general name of ovTy12. 
With regard to offerings, the new moon was placed on a level 
with the feasts (Num. xxviii. 11-15.) But in the twenty-third 
chapter of Leviticus, where the laws relating to abstinence 
from work are dealt with, no sacredness is attached to the 
new moon. The custom of suspending work on Rosh Chodesh 
was, in later times, only observed by the women. Many of 
the Codists require, however, that severe tasks, such as the 
operations of agriculture, should be remitted on this day. 
(See Zur and Orach Chayyim, ch. 417.) 

There are grounds for believing that in pre-Mosaic times 
it was usual to keep the new moon as a strict feast, and that 
the Mosaic Law, while dispensing with its general observance 
for reasons of political economy, retained it among the festi- 
vals, so far as ritual was concerned. The people, nevertheless, 
clung to their ancient usage.’ 

The months had proper names, but only a few of these 
have come down to us. The second month was called Ziv 
(1 Kings vi. 1); the seventh, Yerach ha-Ethanim (ib. viii. 2) ; 
the eighth, Yerach Bul (ib. vi. 38). The historiographer who 
has preserved these names for us always adds in explanation 
the number of the month. At that time, it would seem, those 
proper names had already become obsolete. Presumably, 
they are of ancient Semitic origin, connected with the cult 
and religious ideas of antiquity, and therefore willingly suf- 
fered by monotheism to lapse into oblivion. Later on, the 
use of names for the months was reintroduced. These will 
be discussed further on.” 





1 The fast on the eve of the new moon, called {MP N53 D3’, which, 
through the influence of the Kabbalists, obtained universal recognition, and 
which, as regards its origin, is connected with the waning of the moon 
(Responses of R. Menachem Azariah, 79), may also, before its revival by the 
Kabbalists, have been dormant among the people from early Semitic times. 
The month dies—a fast ; the month is born again—a feast. 

? Very probably the days of the week had separate names, which have 
been dropped for the same reason. 

F 
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IV. 


The seventh new moon, which terminates the agricultural 
year, is distinguished in the Mosaic Code as a solemn feast. 
Special festive sacrifices were to be brought on it, in addition 
to those for the ordinary new moon (Num. xxix. 1-6). It is 
mentioned in the list of feasts on which no work may be 
done (Lev. xxiii. 24). Its special character is stated in the 
following terms: “It shall be a day of sounding of the 
trumpets,” or “a memorial of blowing of trumpets.” The 
precise significance of this memorial Scripture does not 
explicitly tell us; but from Numbers ix. verses 9 and 10, we 
may conclude it to mean that the sounding of the trumpets 
would cause God to remember Israel. The next prescription 
explains why this remembrance was particularly needed at 
this particular period of the year: “On the tenth day of the 
seventh month is the Day of Atonement.” It is clear from 
the context that this memorial was appointed by the Law- 
giver in connection with the Atonement on the tenth of the 
month. If we divest the text of its obscure form, its import 
is evident. The seventh new moon is to be announced to the 
people by a special sounding of the trumpets, in order that 
they may begin to prepare for the coming Day of Atone- 
ment. The work of atonement commences, so to speak, on 
the new moon, and concludes on the tenth of the month. 
This is the character which, in fact, belongs to these ten days 
at present, and they are known as the ten days of Repentance 
and Return to God. 

The selection of the last month of the agricultural year 
as the season of expiation is due to the circumstance that the 
glad feast of the Ingathering of the Harvest falls in this 
month. On that feast a particularly large number of offer- 
ings were brought (Num. xxix.). Now, if the people were to 
appear before God, the Lord of the land, joyously, they 
would have to prepare themselves by atonement ; after which 
they might give themselves up to joy and festivity with 
pure hearts. 


¥. 


In the brilliant period of the monarchy, the seventh month 
was invested with a national and historical importance. 
Solomon took advantage of this happy season, when all field- 
work was over, to institute a grand féte and to dedicate the 
Temple, which double event the chronicler describes with all 
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the vividness of which he is capable (1 Kings viii. 63-66; 
2 Chron. i. 3-9). 

Henceforth the Feast of Succoth stirred the national life 
more profoundly than the Mosaic institution of assembling 
the entire people on this festival for popular instruction and 
promulgation of the Law was, of itself, capable of doing. 
Jeroboam was, on this account, forced to shift the feast to the 
eighth month. By the time the State was re-established 
under Ezra, the seventh month had grown to be of such 
importance that it entered into successful rivalry with the 
spring month of Nissan, and was appointed the beginning of 
the year. 

In Babylon the people had accustomed themselves to call 
the months by their Babylonian names. Ezekiel still uses 
the ancient designations and order of months (ep. ib. xlv. 18); 
but Nehemiah employs the Babylonian nomenclature (Nehem. 
i. 1; ii. 1). Ezra, retaining the old fashion, gives the number 
of each month, and omits the name. This also is the practice 
of the prophet Haggai. Zechariah, on the other hand, adds 
the name of the month in explanation of the number (Zech. 
i. 7; vii. 1; in i, 1 the name has apparently dropped out). In 
the Book of Esther as well the name is added throughout in 
explanation of the number. The reason is that given by 
R. Moses ben Nachman, in his Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Ex. xii. 2), and R. Joseph Albo, in his Ikkarim 
(Part IIL, 16 and 22). The seventh month was instituted 
the new year, to commemorate the Return from Exile; and 
hence arose the necessity of adopting names for the months. 
The beginning of the year might fall in Tishri, but clearly 
not in the seventh month. As a new year, Tishri would, logi- 
cally, have to be the first month. That month was selected 
for the commencement of the year because the settlement of 
the colonists began therein. On the first of Tishri the first 
offerings were brought (Ezra iii. 1, 16). On the first of 
Tishri, after Ezra’s arrival, a solemn assembly of the people 
took place (Nehem. viii.). 

The change may, perhaps, also have had a deeper political 
significance. The object of the returned exiles in completely 
giving up the old calendar may have been to deprive their 
opponents of every pretext for suspecting that they cherished 
the design of regaining political independence. In forming 
a new almanac, they aptly associated it with the Temple, the 
dedication of which, in Solomon’s reign, took place in the 
seventh month; and this new calendar had, accordingly, a 
religious character. And so the Mosaic Feast of Trumpets 
was transformed into a New Year's Feast. 

F2 
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To obtain an insight into Israel’s inner life at that time, to 
understand the emotions that then filled the people’s hearts, 
we must review the hopes and strivings for which the prophets 
had given the impulse. The grand political ambition of 
founding a universal empire, by which Sennacherib, the 
Assyrian monarch, was ruled, led to the breaking up of all 
the ancient nationalities and their religions. This disruption 
the Mishnah characterises as follows: “Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria, arose and confused the nations” (Jadayim iv. 4). 
The idea of uniting mankind into one nation, under one king, 
excited the imaginations of later conquerors, as they are 
portrayed in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (Dan. ii.); and though 
dormant after the death of Alexander the Great, the enter- 
prise was resumed later on by Rome. 

This political movement was paralleled by a sublime spiri- 
tual conception among the Hebrew prophets—the Messianic 
range of ideas. The destruction of distinct nationalities, the 
obliteration of the lines of demarcation that divided one 
people from another, must, it was thought, inevitably lead to 
the brotherhood and unity of mankind. The national deities 
shattered, there would necessarily ensue a universal faith in 
the Eternal Unity, the acceptance of monotheism. From 
Isaiah to Malachi this is the burden of the prophetic utter- 
ances. 

“Therefore, wait ye upon me, saith the Eternal, until the 
day that I zise up to the prey; for my determination is to 
gather the nations, that I may assemble the kingdoms to pour 
upon them mine indignation, even all my fierce anger ; for all 
the earth shall be devoured with the fire of my jealousy. For 
then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may 
all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve Him with one 
consent ” (Zeph. iii. 8, 9). “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: 
In those days it shall come to pass that ten men shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with you” (Zech. 
viii. 23). 

Monotheism, in reality, did win its way to recognition 
among the Asiatic peoples. The Israelites, too, were acknow- 
ledged to be peculiarly God’s people. Ezekiel rebukes the 
people for desecrating God’s name by their conduct; for, says 
the prophet, the nations cry out: “Is this the people of God ?” 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 20). Malachi, the prophet of the Restoration, 
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could declare, “From the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles ; and, in every place, incense is offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering. For my name is great among the 
nations, saith the Lord of Hosts.” (Malachi i. 11.) A psalmist 
of that age gives similar expression to this revolution in 
men’s religious views (Ps. cxili. 3). The addresses in the 
second part of Isaiah sufficiently exhibit the decline in the 
religious cults of those days. Zechariah foresees that Taber- 
nacles will become a universal feast which all nations will 
celebrate in unison with Israel, and that “the Lord will 
become King over the whole earth. On that day the Lord 
will be One, and His name One” (Zech. xiv. 9). This ideal was 
fostered by the Agadists, and the seventy steers offered 
upon this festival were to them symbolic of the seventy 
nations to be brought near to God. With this Messianic 
feast of Succoth, the preparatory days, the Ist and 10th 
of Tishri, had to be harmonised. The circumstance that the 
first of Tishri formed the new year in the new era, also con- 
tributed to the awakening of these hopes. 


VII. 


After this exposition, we can clearly see how the Day of 
the Sounding of Trumpets suddenly came to be significant of 
universal salvation. The Shofar of Rosh ha-Shanah was re- 
garded as foreshadowing the great trumpet of the future, 
which will proclaim universal salvation, and the end of Satan, 
of Death, and of all human ills. The sound of the Sinaitic 
Shofar, by which the Lord announced Himself as Israel’s God, 
will pass into the tones of the Messianic Shofar. Then will the 
Lord be King of the whole earth; He alone will rule; all 
creatures will worship Him only; and His heavenly kingdom 
will be firmly established on earth. Jerusalem will then 
constitute God’s throne; unto it all nations will flow 
(Jer. iii. 17); and Israel will be reverenced as the princely 
people. 

These thoughts form the subject matter of the Liturgy for 
the day. It is needless to quote illustrations. The Amidot of 
the morning and additional services are nothing else than the 
expression of these ideas. 

With these Messianic notions of the kingdom of heaven and 
the sovereignty of God was coupled the picture of 7m oY 
the Day of J udgment, the so-called Last Judgment, which will 
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precede the universal redemption, when God will summon all 
before His tribunal.’ 

The reasons for the special selection of the lessons from the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets, read on this day, will become 
evident if notice is taken of a poetical metaphor current in 
Scripture. ; 

Any central town, in relation to the surrounding villages, 
was termed their mother; those places being styled her 
daughters (cp. 2 Sam. xx. 19; Num. xxi. 25, etc.). The 
royal city was simply the “ Mother.” The prophets frequently 
use the metaphor, and with various applications. Isaiah calls 
Jerusalem the desolate—the barren woman—and predicts 
that she will bear many children. In the Psalm above quoted 
(cxiii.), the same figure is employed: “He maketh the barren 
woman to keep house, and be a joyful mother of children 
Hallelujah !” 

While thinking of Jerusalem’s restoration, or perhaps pic- 
turing the notion in the abstract as a woman become fruitful 
—an image in frequent use among the later Agadists—there 
floated before the mind Hannah, Samuel’s mother. 

Nothing, too, was more natural than to regard our ances- 
tress, Sarah, barren, and yet, remembered by God in her 
old age as a prophetic type of the destiny of her descendants. 
The Agadists, in this spirit, paint Isaac’s birth in quite Mes- 
sianic colours. All human infirmities disappeared at his 
birth; mankind became free, and the universe was flooded 
with light from a higher world (ep. Pesikta Rabbathi, 177a, 
and note 55). 

After these considerations we can quite imagine how 
powerfully these ideas must have wrought on the popular 
imagination on the new year. And this was expressed in the 
fact that Sarah and Hannah became the patronesses of the 
day. Hence, too, the accounts of the birth of Isaac and of 
Samuel were chosen as lessons for the New Year.’ 


VIII. 


Everything that had been gained by the prophets—all 
the results of their labours which had been favoured by the 





} This is the subject of the Zichronos, if we disregard Rav’s later inter- 
polation, which will be discussed further on, and which is already indicated 
in the sentence mywin 55 FID TY HI) AH. The original text 
read: 289 ¥°n $3 ast > mdm AM ovDBdD) Say prot pin NAN 3 
93) N32. Cp. Aruch sub vocem 27), and Tosafot Rosh ha-Shanah, 10 b. 

?1Sam. i. and ii. Cp. also Pesikta Rabbathi, sections 42 and 43, and 
notes i. p. 164 ; 1 p. 179, 
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Persian rulers and had justified the hope that it would be pos- 
sible to establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth—col- 
lapsed when Hellenism usurped universal sovereignty. There 
was a terrible struggle between Shem and Japheth for the 
spiritual supremacy. The peoples of Asia and Africa, not 
yet completely weaned from heathendom, were more at- 
tracted by the esthetic Greek cult than by the Jewish 
ethical religion. Hellenism, moreover, had larger material 
forces at its disposal than Judaism. 

And so, not only Judah’s acquisitions were annihilated, 
but Mosaism itself was threatened with destruction. It was 
sought to wipe Israel’s name out of history. It became 
therefore necessary to fight, not for mere existence, but 
also for the preservation of the law. If ever the apoph- 
thegm, “ What shall a man do to live? Let him slay him- 
self” (Tamid 32), was justified, it was certainly at the 
period when that half religious and half political contest was 
being fought out. The following new principle was, as it 
were, created: “It is not enough to live according to the 
law. The Israelite must also be prepared to lay down his 
life for the law.” And so martyrdom arose. 

From that age date the narratives of the Book of Daniel. 
A justification for this refusal to look upon self-preservation 
as the highest rule was found in the account of Isaac’s 
sacrifice. And thus that narrative obtained a place in the 
New Year’s liturgy. It was generally felt that if the ideals, 
so powerfully evoked by this day, are to be realised, there 
must be a readiness—like that exhibited by the Patriarch— 
to sacrifice oneself for their sake. This conviction naturally 
suggested the prayer: “May God remember the Martyrs 
whose first exemplar was Isaac.” 


IX. 


After the dissolution of the Jewish state in the days of 
the Tanaim, these two New Year dates, in the spring and 
autumn—belonging respectively to the first kingdom and 
the Restoration—gave rise to a controversy in cosmology. 
The question was propounded: How was the Creation to be con- 
ceived ? Did plants, animals, and man come from God’s hands 
fully developed ? or were they created in the form of 
germs awaiting future development? In the latter case, 
Nature must, at the Creation, have presented the aspect of 
spring; in the former, of autumn. One Rabbi was, accord- 
ingly, of the opinion that the world was created in Nissan ; 
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the other pointed toTishri as the month of the Creation. Imagi- 
nation seized upon these diverse views; and the births and 
deaths of patriarchs and prophets were brought into connec- 
tion with these two dates.! But as, at the time of these 
disputations, the custom of counting the New Year from 
Tishri was already firmly established; that view necessarily 
prevailed, according to which the Creation took place in that 
month. 

The New Year now had a meaning. It was accepted as 
the actual beginning of the world’s history, and regarded as 
the Memorial Day of the Creation. Practical necessity also 
dictated the reckoning of the New Year as from the Crea- 
tion. After the dissolution of the state, the Seleucidean and 
Maccabean eras had no ground for continuance. And if an 
era was to be chosen, which in religious matters at least 
should serve the whole body of dispersed Jews, what could 
be more convenient than to adopt one dating from the Crea- 
tion ? With this new era Judaism left its narrow bounds, and 
took up a universal standpoint completely in harmony with 
the Messianic character of the feast. 

It would certainly have been possible for the whole diaspora 
to have reckoned, after Ezekiel’s example, from the Fall of 
the Kingdom. But this would have given a prominence to 
the national aspirations, and forced the universal ideal into 
the background. It would, moreover, have been impolitic, 
assuming that a desire existed to secure rest for Israel in its 
dispersion. Already, at the time of R. Jehudah ha-Nasi, 
author of the Mishnah, a universal character was attributed 
to the New Year, and the original motive for its present 
date, the Restoration under Ezra, was quite forgotten. The 
agricultural year was put back a month, to make it corre- 
spond with the accepted New Year, and it opened with the 
first of Tishri. The second Halacha in the tractate Rosh 
ha-Shanah reads: “ The first of Tishri is Rosh ha-Shanah for 
determining the year, Shmittah and Jobel, and for plants.” 
On the results of the agricultural year hung the fate of indi- 
viduals and nations. Pestilence, exile (galuth), and even 
war, were, in the then state of civilization, the inevitable 
consequences of an unfavourable year. Take, in conjunction 
with these natural circumstances, the current belief that the 
creation of man began at this time, and the following Ha- 
lacha need cause no surprise: “On Rosh ha-Shanah all who 
are born into the world pass before Him (God) to receive 
their sentence, as it is said, ‘He who hath formed their 
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hearts, considereth all their works.’ R. Jehudah regards the 
New Year as the judgment-day for the whole universe.” 
The conception of the Yom ha-Din (717 oy), the last judg- 
ment, which accompanied the Messianic idea was anticipated 
and transferred to the New Year. On this day, it was be- 
lieved, all men are annually judged. 

The narrative in the prologue to the Book of Job (i. 6) 
was thus referred by the Targum and later commentators to 
the New Year. The Agadists in the Midrash and Psikta lay 
particular stress on this feature in the narrative. There is 
another factor that must not be left out of consideration. 
Astrological beliefs had their share in giving this new moon 
its important ré/e. Ibn Ezra, in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Levit. xxiii., xxiv.), assumes this to be the true 
reason why the New Year’s Day has so decisive an influ- 
ence on human destinies in the coming twelvemonth. In the 
Psikta, 172a, the fact of the zodiacal sign of the Scales ruling 
the month of Tishri is adduced as a proof that all human ac- 
tions are then weighed in the balance. 

This conception of Rosh ha-Shanah did not, however, at 
first gain universal recognition,’ nor did it receive immediate 
expression in the Liturgy. The Day continued to be a 
Yom Zikkaron, and was nowhere designated as the Yom ha- 
Din. The term Yom ha-Din was understood to apply to the 
Last Judgment of the Messianic age. This is clear from Rosh 
ha-Shanah (160). Rashi’s note is “To the Day of Judgment, 
when the dead shall live.” 

It was at a later period that the New Year was, through 
Rav’s influence in Babylon, recognised in the Liturgy as the 
first day of creation, and the decisive Day of Judgment. 

The portion qwys Ann own mr till AM OYA was inter- 
polated, and is known in the original authorities under the 
name of “ Tkiotha d’Rav.” ? 

It is not improbable that political reasons gave Rosh ha- 
Shanah its new character. There was a desire to thrust the 
Messianic idea into the background, and so to check all 
thought of a nationai rising. In favour of this view, we may 
quote Rav’s saying (Maccot, 54a), “I dread the text, ‘You 
will perish among the nations.’” So slender, we see, must 
have been his hope of a re-established Jewish kingdom. The 
same authority also strove to make Babylon regarded by 
its Jewish inhabitants as a permanent home, and placed on 





! Cp. Talmud, Rosh ha-Shanah, 16a. 
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the same level, in all respects, with Palestine.' His disciple, 
R. Jehuda, taught explicitly, “ Not even for Palestine ought 
one to leave Babylon.” (Berachot 245). The Agadists, the 
popular preachers of those days, must also have had in view 
the object of keeping national aspirations in the people 
dormant, when they so continuously dwelt on Rosh ha- 
Shanah as the Day of Judgment.? 


X. 


This last conception of Rosh ha-Shanah is peculiarly cal- 
culated to evoke feelings of sadness and depression. The 
worship of Nature inclined its followers to regard this solstice, 
on account of the waning of its days, as especially the season 
of mourning. To oppose this tendency, the Mosaic Law 
appointed Succoth a feast of gladness. With the same 
motive, an effort was made later on to infuse a spirit of 
cheerfulness into these austere days, Rosh ha-Shanah and 
Yom Kippur. Ezra already, on seeing the people plunged | 
in melancholy at the reading of the Law on the first day of 
the seventh month, encouraged them with the speech, “This 
day is holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not, nor weep. 
For all the people wept when they heard the words of the 
Law. Then he said unto them, Go your way, eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared, for this day is holy unto our Lord; 
neither be ye sorry ; for joy in the Lord is your strength.” 
(Nehem. viii. 9, 10). 

The same spirit prompted the introduction of popular re- 
creations on the Day of Atonement. The Mishnah reports, in 
the name of Rabon Shimeon ben Gamliel, that the maidens 
were wont to entertain themselves on the Day of Atonement 
with dances among the vines. There the young bachelors 
would select their brides, and that day was the most joyful of 
feasts. There was, of course, some preparation for this glad- 
some event. The maidens arrayed themselves in white, and 
every girl had to borrow her costume from one of lower 
degree. The princess was thus placed under an obligation to 
the high priest’s daughter; the latter, in her turn, to the 
daughter of the deputy high priest, and so forth. The stir of 
the preparation must already have begun on the New Year's 





! Cp. Bava Kama, 80a. Gittin, 6a. 

° Cp. Mechilta, 50) and 5la. The Last Judgment has also been termed 
Dinah schel Gehinnom, D34°3 SY 73%. Sabbath, 118¢: Mechilta, 51a; 
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Day ; and the happy tone of this feast is particularly com- 
mended by an Agadist in Jerushalmi Rosh ha-Shanah i. 3. 

With the fall of the Jewish State these days became more 
gloomy. They were, henceforth, not merely solemn, but 
depressing and terrifying days. What will the New Year 
bring forth? was the thought uppermost in every mind. 
What fate will be decreed on Rosh ha-Shanah? The same 
Rabon Shimeon who tells us how joyous was the celebration 
of the Day of Atonement in earlier times, continues: “ And 
ever since the Temple was destroyed there is no day on which 
some divine curse is not fulfilled.” Rabba adds, in explana- 
tion, “And every succeeding day is marked by severer cala- 
mities than its predecessor” (Sotah towards the end). 
Characteristic of this mood is the legend of the devotee who 
spent the New Year's Eve in the graveyard, and learned from 
the conversation of two maiden-spirits the misfortunes that 
the coming year would bring (Berachot, 18b). 

This sense of depression grew intenser with the increase of 
oppression and suffering. The Talmud relates (Gittin, 58a) 
that R. Jehoshuah ben Chananiah went to Rome, on one 
occasion, to ransom a Jewish lad. When he arrived there, he 
questioned the young captive in Isaiah’s words, “ Who gave 
Jacob for a spoil and Israel to robbers?’ (Isaiah xlii. 24). 
The child answered by continuing the quotation: “ Was it 
not the Lord against whom we have sinned?” In the same 
way the Jews accounted for the persecutions inflicted upon 
them in the middle ages, when they suffered death for reli- 
gion’s sake. What wonder that, on these days of Atonement, 
their spirits rose to a pitch of ecstasy. “O our Father, O 
our King, do it for the sake of them that were slain for Thy 
Holy Name, that were butchered for testifying to Thy unity, 
that went through fire and water to sanctify thee.” 

These prayers were the utterances of those who had wit- 
nessed martyrdoms with their own eyes, and who were many 
of them the martyrs’ kindred. “And all this God has done 
to us, against whom we have sinned.” Was not the imagina- 
tion here astray? At all events, these cheerful, if earnest, 
feasts changed into “awful days” (=°»8772 DY»). 

With the improvement in Israel’s position that modern 
times have witnessed, these feasts are regaining the blitheness 
that belonged to them in the days of old. 


M. FRIEDMANN. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH. 


Ir is astonishing how critics of the Old Testament can go on 
studying the different books singly, overlooking the manifold 
points of connection between them, especially between those 
of the prophetic literature. Isaiah has been commented upon 
by, one is afraid to say, how many critics. But who has 
thrown any real light upon its composition except Ewald, 
who was more thoroughly possessed of the literary spirit than 
any other special student of the prophets? I do not know 
whether the same can be said of Ewald with regard to 
Zechariah. At any rate, much remains to be done, both in 
the Book of Isaiah and in that of Zechariah, towards deter- 
mining the period and the inner meaning of the different 
parts of these prophecies. The problems are complicated, 
and no critic can safely propound a theory who is not prepared 
to show how it agrees with his general view of the growth 
of the prophecies. In other words, it is in a history of the 
prophetic literature that a theory on the composition of either 
Isaiah or Zechariah finds its best justification. 

The ablest English survey of the critical problems of 
Zechariah is perhaps that of Dr. Perowne in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. The author is a full adherent of the doctrine of 
development as applied to the prophecies (though doubtless 
he would qualify it by considerations of a different order), 
and does not allow his theological conclusions to influence 
his criticism. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, the Bampton Lecturer for 
1878, much as he desires to be impartial, is far indeed from 
approaching these problems in the same liberal spirit as 
Dr. Perowne. It seems time, however, for the question to 
be re-opened, and treated, if possible, from a wider point of 
view. 

Dr. Kiiper, in his work on the Prophecy of the Old Testa- 
nent, asserts that the two parts of the Book of Zechariah 
form a harmonious whole, which corresponds throughout to 
the circumstances of the post-exile period, and implies the 
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authorship of a single person. Historical, linguistic, and 
stylistic peculiarities converge, he thinks, to prove this, and 
the fundamental ideas of the first portion are also those of the 
second. This is indeed a bold statement. By such a method 
it would be easy to prove that the whole of the Old Testament 
had but one author. The kernel of truth in it is that each of the 
three portions into which the Book of Zechariah falls, have 
some points in common; but as Bleek has well remarked, of 
what two prophetical works could the same not be affirmed ? 
For instance, there is in all the three parts of the book an 
attitude of expectation, a hope of better things to come, which 
may, in the looser sense of the word, be called Messianic, but 
when we come to compare the various statements we find 
them very far from uniform. 

_ In the first part of the book the religious horizon is bounded 
by the end of the exile, after which the prophet appears 
to expect the Messianic bliss (chaps. i, ii.); this may also 
perhaps be the case in the second part; but according to the 
third the Messianic age is unmistakably preceded by a painful 
process of purification and punishment (xiii. 9, xiv.). In the 
tirst, the Messiah is referred to as “ the Branch ”’ (iii. 8, vi. 12); 
in the second, as a lowly but victorious king (ix. 9, 10); in 
the third, not at all, for Yahveh himself is the king (xiv. 16). 
In the first two parts, the description of the future is com- 
paratively simple ; in the third, it is highly imaginative and 
obscure. Among minor details, the different attitude towards 
the horse is remarkable. In the first part, the horse is ac- 
counted worthy of being used as a symbol (vi. 1-7); in the 
second, he is to be cut off from Jerusalem (ix. 10); in the 
third, he is to be adorred with bells bearing the inscription, 
“ Holiness (7.¢., a holy ¢hing) unto Yahveh ” (xiv. 20). 

Nor if we compare the phraseology of the three parts, is the 
result more favourable to unity. Stihelin, a unitistic critic, 
mentions the following parallels’:—(a) vii. 14, comp. ix. 8; 
(0) ii. 14, comp. ix. 9; (¢) ii. 13, comp. xi. 11 ; (d) viii. 10, comp. 
xi. 6 ; (e) iii. 4, comp. xiii. 2; (f) 111. 9, iv. 10 (the “eyes of 
God ”=Providence), comp. ix. 1, 8. But what poor parallels 
they are! An examination will show that the combination 
of verbs in (a) also occurs in Exod. xxxii. 27, Ezek. xxxv. 7 ; 
that (0), (c), and (d) relate to what may not irreverently be 
denominated prophetic commonplaces ; that though a verb in 
(e) is used in the uncommon sense “to put away,” there are 
parallels for this in 2 Sam. xii. 13, 2 Chron. xv. 8, and else- 
where ; and that (7) is based on a pure mistake of Stihelin’s, 
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the “eyes of God” in iii. 9, iv. 10 being used in a different 
sense from “the eye” and “the eyes of God” in ix. 1, 8. 

But let us examine the two latter parts of the book sepa- 
rately. The question of their date is a most difficult one, and 
has been considered too prematurely as settled by the majority 
of philological critics, who have referred chaps. ix.—xi. to a 
contemporary of Isaiah, and chaps. xii—xiv. to a contemporary 
of Jeremiah. 

Here is the argument on both sides, for the pre-exile date, 
and for the post-exile, so far as it concerns chaps. ix.—xi. 
First, for the pre-exile date. (a) The kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel must have been both still in existence when ix. 10 was 
written. It is true that x. 6, 9, 10 at first sight seem to 
imply that the northern kingdom had been destroyed, but the 
expression “bring them again and place them” may only 
allude to the captivity of the east and north of Israel under 
Tiglath-Pileser, and not to the complete extinction of the 
state under Sargon; this is confirmed by the reference to 
Gilead and Lebanon in x. 10. (b) The foreign nations 
threatened in ix. 1-7 are Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, and Sidon, 
the Philistines, Assyria, and Egypt (ix. 1-7). This agrees 
with the political horizon of the age of Isaiah. (c) Assyria 
and Egypt are specially mentioned as powerful and indepen- 
dent states in x. 11. (d) Soothsaying and the worship of 
household gods were prevalent, comp. Isa. ii. and vii. (e) The 
author of chapter ix. looks forward to the coming of the 
Messianic king ; comp. ix. 9, 10 with Isa. ix. 7, Mic. v. 4. (/) 
There are also several points of contact between Zech. ix.—xi., 
and Amos, Isaiah, and Micah; comp. ix. 10 and x. 4, 5 with 
Mic. v. 10, Isa. ix. 5, 6; ix. 1-7 with Amos i. 3, ete. ; x. 10 with 
Mie. vii. 12, 13. 

For a post-exile date it may be argued as follows :—(a) It 
is not the practice of the older prophets to threaten punish- 
ment (as in ix. 1-7) without announcing the cause (comp. 
Amos i. 3, ete.). (6) The hostility manifested towards the 
Philistines suits a post-exile date (comp. Sirach |. 26), and 
the particular woe denounced against the Ashdodites even 
seems to require it, unless we maintain a view of revelation 
which disregards psychological points of contact. During the 
captivity, an Arab population had occupied the south of 
Palestine, and especially Ashdod. Hence the dialect of Ashdod 
became unintelligible to the Jews (Neh. xiii. 24), and the 
Arabians and the Ashdodites were natural allies against 
Nehemiah (Neh. iv. 7). (c) The reference to Javan (ix. 13) 
favours, if it does not require, a later date anyhow than 
Isaiah. The only other places where Javan is mentioned are 
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Ezek. xxvii. 13 (exile), Isaiah Ixvi. 19 (at earliest, end of exile), 
Gen. x. 2 (not improbably post-exile), Joel iii. 6 (probably 
post-exile), Daniel viii. 21 (Maccabean). (d) The strong ex- 
pressions used respecting the dispersion of the Jews are most 
easily explained by a post-exile origin (see ix. 11, 12, and 
comp. xlii. 7, xlix. 9 in the Second Isaiah ; also x. 9, and comp. 
the statements of Jos. Antig. XII. ii. 5, and Syncellus, p. 486). 
(e) Soothsaying and the worship of household gods were pre- 
valent, comp. Mal. iii. 5, Jos. Antiy. VIII. ii. 5. (/) There are 
points of contact with writings of the Chaldean period, the 
occurrence of which was the main inducement to De Wette to 
return to the traditional opinion of the late date of the whole 
of Zechariah. (For these points of contact, it can be shown, 
are traceable in chaps. xii—xiv., as well as in ix.—xi.) The 
following are some of those given by Stiihelin :—Zech. ix. 2, 
comp. Ezek. xxviii. 3; Zech. ix. 3, 1 Kings x. 27; Zech. ix. 5, 
Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. ix. 12, Isa. lxi.7; Zech. x. 3, Ezek. xxxiv. 
17; Zech. xi., Ezek. xxxiv.; Zech. xi. 3, Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19; 
some will venture to add with me, Zech. ix. 1-7, Joel iii. 4 
(Persian period). 

Summing up, I am bound to say that the arguments on 
both sides appear to me exceedingly strong. On the pre- 
exile side (d) is neutralised by (e) on the post-exile ; und (a) 
and (7) partly so by (d) and (f). It is true that (/) on the 
post-exile side melts down to very little, but that little is not 
without value. The coincidences pointed out are not by any 
means all equally important. Bleek will only admit a clear 
influence of the one passage on the other in the case of Zech. 
ix. 10 (12 ?), and xi. 3 with their parallels ; on which side the 
originality lies, he leaves undecided. I have not time to dis- 
cuss the other passages with Bleek, but think it important 
to notice that the sentiment of Zech. ix. 12, and Isa. ]xi. 7 is 
specially characteristic of the periods subsequent to Isaiah. 
The philosophy which these passages suggest of the restora- 
tion of Israel is evidently based on a view of the philosophy 
of Israel’s punishment which we find first in Jeremiah (xvi. 
18). Notice also under (¢) an important parallel between 
Zech. ix. and II. Isaiah. 

Here are the current arguments for a pre-exile date for 
chaps. xiii—xiv. (a) There is a reference to the king (xiii. 7). 
(b) The earthquake in Uzziah’s reign can still be remembered 
(xiv. 5). (ce) The death of Josiah is still fresh in memory, 
There is a touch of passion in xii. 11. (d) There is an allu- 
sion to the hostile attitude of Egypt towards Judah in the 
reigns of Josiah and Jehoiakim (xiv. 18). (e) Also to a perse- 
cution such as took place under Manasseh (xii. 10). (f) Also 
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in xii. 10 to Amos viii. 10, and in xi. 3 to Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19, 
(g) The author complains of the prevalence of idolatry and 
false prophecy (xiii. 2-6).—And here those for a post-exile date. 
(a) There is no allusion to the kingdom of Israel; Judah is 
the sole subject of the prophecy, and is even called Israel, for 
lack of other claimants of the title, in xii. 1. (b) Nor to a 
king of Judah, except in xiii. 7-9, which Ewald supposes (and 
in my opinion rightly) to have been misplaced. (I may here 
by anticipation state my belief that though xiii. 7-9 did in some 
shape originally stand at the end of xi. 15-17, it was moved to 
its present position by a post-exile writer, the same who 
brought the section containing chaps. ix.—xiv. into its present 
form. This, I hope, meets Dr. Kuenen’s objections, Onderzock 
ii. 390.) On the other hand, the “ House of David” receives 
respectful mention, so far at least as was consistent with the 
dignity of a messenger from God (xii. 7—xiii. 1.) Stéhelin re- 
minds us that this tone of respect entirely accords with what 
Jewish tradition relates of the position of the Davidic family 
after the Exile. (c) Nor to the Chaldeans. In fact, the deserip- 
tion of the siege of Jerusalem in chap. xiv. is not at all like 
the prophecies on this subject prior to the Exile. (d) The 
prominence given to the feast of booths or tabernacles (xiv. 
16) points to the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. For though 
it was probably always customary to keep some days of 
rejoicing in the open air, living in booths, or arbours, after 
the autumnal ingathering (comp. Hosea xii. 9), yet Neh. viii. 
17 distinctly affirms that this feast had not been observed 
(in the formal way prescribed by the law) ‘since the days of 
Jeshua, the son of Nun, unto that day.’ (e) The imaginative 
colouring of the description of the latter days in chap. xiv. is 
without a parallel in pre-exile prophecy, except it be Isa. xix. 
18-25, which is unique in the genuine Isaiah, and is regarded 
by many critics as post-exile. Bleek, indeed, tries to parry 
this argument by referring to the imaginative passages of 
Joel and Micah, while the post-exile prophets, he says, espe- 
cially Haggai and Zechariah (i.—viii.) are by no means distin- 
guished in this respect. But the reply is obvious :—1. Joel 
is either post-exile, or verges closely upon the exile—a very 
early date is untenable; 2. Micah has very little escha- 
tology ; 3. Haggai and Zech. i.—viii. only represent a small 
portion of the post-exile period. Zech. xiv. reminds us 
strongly of the predictions in the Book of Daniel (Maccabean, 
even according to Bleek), and Isaiah Ixvi. (late in the exile, 
according to Bleek), not to mention Joel and Isa. xxiv.— 
xxvii. (f) According to Stihelin, there are the following 
references to prophecies of very late origin:—Zech. xii. 1, 
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comp. Isa. li. 13; Zech. xii. 6, comp. Ob. 18; Zech. xiii. 8, 9, 
comp. Ezek. v.; Zech. xiv. &, comp. Ezek. xlvii. 1-12; Zech. 
xiv. 10, comp. Jer. xxxi. 38 ; Zech. xiv. 16-19, comp. Isa. 
Ixvi. 23. We may also compare Zech. xii. 2 and xiv. with 
Joel iii. (Heb. iv.); Zech. xiv. 12 with Isa. Ixvi. 24; and Zech. 
xiv. 17 with Isa. lx. 12; and Dr. Graetz sees a striking 
resemblance between chap. xiv. and Isa. xix. 16-25. 

Comparing these two sets of arguments, it will be clear, I 
think, that the case for a post-exile date is much stronger. 
than the other. The argument (a) in the first set is partly 
met under (5) in the second. As for (d) in the former series, 
it will not bear the weight placed upon it. Stahelin has 
pointed out' how the repeated attempts of Egypt to throw 
off the Persian yoke must have involved Judea in trouble, if 
not in hostilities, Judea being resolutely faithful to Persia. 
(This is the key to Joel iii. 19.) As to (g) in the second series 
of arguments, it can be amply proved that polytheism and 
soothsaying, and the lower type of prophets did not become 
extinct after the Restoration. Still (6), (c), (e), and, perhaps, 
(/), in the first series remain unaffected by anything advanced 
on the opposite side. Of the arguments in the second series, 
the only weak one is (f), but it is only weak through 
Stahelin’s want of discrimination. Bleek himself admits 
that the parallels to Zech. xii. 1 and xiv. 16 and xiv. 16-19 are 
sound, and this is enough for the purposes of the argument. 
The thought of the Divine creatorship, and the hope of the 
conversion of a part of the Gentiles after the great judgment, 
are specially characteristic of the later prophecy. The two 
parallels which I have added seem to me, however, of still 
greater importance. 

Can we wonder that, in view of all these conflicting 
phenomena, Dr. Perowne should pronounce that “it is not 
easy to say which way the weight of evidence preponde- 
rates.” ? How, indeed, are we to account for this apparent 
mixture of the characteristics of different ages? Next to the 
problem of what English critics persist in calling the second 
Isaiah, there is nothing more surprising in the prophetic litera- 
ture than the problem of the so-called pre-exile Zechariah 
or Zechariahs. Are we to infer interpolation? But with, 
perhaps, one or two exceptions, chaps. 1x.—xi. and xii.—xiv. 
are so closely welded together that analysis is impossible. De 
Wette is the only critic known to me who has offered a 
theory. He changed his opinion, however, between the third 
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® Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Zechariah. 
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and fourth editions (4th edition, 1833) of his Hinleitung, and 
from a decided separatist became as decided a maintainer of 
the unitistic view of the Book of Zechariah. He still admitted 
that there was much in chaps. ix.—xiv. which pointed to a 
pre-exile date. But he thought he could account for this as 
an affectation of archaism somewhat in the spirit of the Book 
of Daniel. The prophet lived, according to him, in difficult 
times, and had to care for the safety of his person and of his 
discourses. It was only his enemies who would be led astray 
by the want of consistency in the details. This is, I admit, a 
tenable view, but only so long as we do not insist upon the 
unity of the book. A critic has no right to apply principles 
to the explanation of one part of a book which are not 
applicable to the rest. Now in the first part of Zechariah, 
the authorship of which is entirely free from doubt, the pro- 
phet is as far as possible from concealing either his person or 
his age. It is unreasonable to imagine that a passion for 
secrecy suddenly came upon him when composing his second 
part. But suppose that the Book of Zechariah is not homo- 
gonens, then it is quite possible that a later writer should 

ave indulged in an affectation of archaism. It was a mark of 
respect for the venerated writers of antiquity, and an evidence 
of one’s own familiarity with the Scriptures, to insert as 
many words, phrases, or descrintions as possible, which 
might remind the reader of the great ages of religion. 

My conclusion is that both Zech. ix.—xi. and xii—xiv. in 
their present form proceed from a post-exile writer, and, pro- 
bably,as the phenomena of xiii. 7-9 suggest, from the same 
hand. He was not, however, the same person who wrote Zech. 
i—vili. (he has no visions, and his temperament is quite 
different), but lived nearer to that apocalyptic age of which 
the most noted representative is the author (if we should not 
rather say the authors) of Daniel. In the former part, the 
writer availed himself very largely of a prophecy or pro- 
phecies of pre-exile origin—hence that predominance of 
pre-exile pheiomena which has been noticed above. In 
the latter, he depended more upon himself — hence in 
these chapters a superabundance of post-exile indications. 
It is to this latter part that we must go for the special 
characteristics of this writer (supposing that both parts 
came from the same pen). He has a much greater interest 
in the details of the future than the principal writer of 
chaps. ix.—xi, but, though more imaginative, he is less 
fervid, less impulsive, less natural. See how realistically he 
interprets the works of later writers, more or less similar to 
himself. Compare, for instance, Zech. xiv. 9 with Joel iii. 12, 
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Zech. xiv. 12 with Isaiah lxvi. 24, and Zech. xiv. 17 with 
Isaiah lx. 12 (same verb in different sense). He is, in a word, 
an apocalyptic prophet, which does not, of course, prevent him 
from possessing deep convictions, noble principles, and a real 
though less immediate prophetic inspiration. He his a near 
kinsman in spirit of the post-exile author of Isaiah xxiv.— 
xxvii., like him an anonymous writer, like him an imitator 
and an “over-worker” (if this barbarism may be allowed), 
inconsistent, inquisitive, and, above all, apocalyptic. It is 
also worthy of remark that the last verse of the latter 
prophecy contains a striking parallel to x. 10a, so difficult 
a verse on any of the ordinary hypotheses. 

I am happy to think that critics of various antecedents are 
tending in the same direction as myself. Geiger regarded 
Zech. ix.—xiv. as a later appendix to Zech. i.—vii. (Urschrift, 
p. 55, Jtid. Zeitschrift, xi. 40). Riehm (Messianic Prophecy) 
has also a suggestive remark on the apocalyptic character of 
the latter part of the book. Delitzsch, too, frankly admits 
that the author of Zech. ix.—xiv. may reproduce older pro- 
phecies, though he believes that in their present form both 
parts of the book came from one writer, a sacrifice to an un- 
critical tradition, in which I am unable to follow him. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE! 


The Book of Psalms. A new Translation, with Commentary. By the 
Rev. Prof. CHEYNE, Canon of Rochester. London, 1888. 


Pror. CHEYNE’S translation of the Psalms in the Parchment Library 
must have caused many a student to await the larger work, which was 
known to be in preparation, with considerable impatience. The volume 
now before us will not disap oint them, but they will find that the story 
is still ‘‘ to be continued.” The Professor’s exposition of the Psalms will © 
not be complete till after the publication of a subsequent volume (the 
Bampton lectures for 1889), for which, as he tells us, “the higher 
criticism and the consideration of Psalm theology” have been reserved. 
This method of dealing with his subject in two divisions has obvious 
advantages, but it is not altogether without inconvenience. Of many 
psalms, for instance, the full meaning cannot be grasped unless they are 
viewed in relation to their date of composition. But questions con- 
cerning date belong to the “higher criticism,” and therefore they are 
usually studiously put aside in the present commentary. Sometimes Prof. 
Cheyne will give two explanations of a particular verse, the one suitable 
for an earlier date, the other for a later one. It is true that his own view 
is frequently indicated, either directly or by implication ; but the full 
bearing and value of some psalms as wholes, or of individual pas- 
sages, when regarded in the light of the circumstances under which the 
commentator supposes them to have been written, are not put before 
us in Prof. Cheyne’s present volume. Let us hope that the Bampton 
Lectures will, in their published form at any rate, be detailed enough to 
supply all that now is wanting. Where theological questions are involved, 
Prof. Cheyne seems inclined to hold that the first business of a com- 
mentator is to explain the actual wording with emphatic clearness, and 
thus to render the student subsequently more prepared to draw indepen- 
dent conclusions on matters relating to the higher criticism. Perhaps that 
is the reason why, for instance, his precise views as to the date of many 
portions of Isaiah are not to be found in his commentary, but in his 
article upon Isaiah in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Prof. Cheyne’s book is not only intended for the scholar, but also for 
the general reader, who may be supposed to have either aslight and super- 
ficial knowledge of the original text or to be quite ignorant of Hebrew. 
Both divisions are represented in the Jewish community, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that many will take the trouble to read the new translation 
and commentary. What Prof. Cheyne, quoting the late Prof. Brewer, 
fears of Christians is equally true, we should imagine, of Jews, that “ the 
pe aa generation, almost too familiar with the Church versions, ‘has 

roken down the strong meaning of the Psalmist’s words into the devo- 
tional dust of vague generalities.’ ” 
Prof. Cheyne’s translation has already stood the test of criticism, since 





* In 1889 a Bibliography of the most important Biblical and Rabbinical 
works will be given. A section will also be devoted to “Notes and Dis- 
cussion.” 
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the edition in the Parchment Library made its appearance some four 
years ago. That translation is repeated in his larger work, but with fre- 
quent modifications, nearly always, as we think, for the better. Its great 
object is its rat merit : clearness and accuracy. So far as (even apart 
from textual emendations) the Psalmist’s words can be immediately 
understood by a close and clear English rendering, the general reader will 
obtain this desideratum in the translation before us. 

Prof. Cheyne is never vague, and his choice of words, where it lies out- 
side the vocabulary of the A. V. or the R. V., adds almost invariably a 
required conciseness and precision to the translation. We think also that, 
from a literary point of view, he has been more successful than in the 
Parchment Library. His English reads now more smoothly. Considera- 
tions of space forbid quotations of excellences which we trust all readers 
of this review may find out and enjoy for themselves. If we now pro- 
ceed to make a few objections and cite some few lines where improvement 
seems desirable, it is with the hope that we may thereby, possibly, in some 
slight degree, contribute to the improvement of anadmirable work in a 
subsequent edition. 

- To begin with, Prof. Cheyne’s rendering is occasionally all too literal. 
The old “‘ Avert thy frown, that I may g/eam again,” has now been changed 
to “that I may smile again” (xxxix. 14); but “roll (the care of thy 
way) upon Jehovah” (xxxvii. 5; cf. xxii. 9) still remains. “ Pouring out 
—- upon me” (xlii. 5 ; cf. xlii. 6 ; xliii. 5 ; exxxi. 2 ; exlii. 4) follows 
a Hebrew idiom, but not an English one. Metaphorical usages of words, 
such as we find in sentences like “ God, who lops off the passion of 
princes ” (1xxvi. 13), “‘when the promise of the Lord had assayed him” 
(cv. 19; cf. xvii. 3), or “I rent wide my mouth and panted ” (cxix. 131), 
are scarcely allowable in English. The literal rendering of the metaphor 
in the verb Y2) is permissible in such verses as xix. 3, and cxix.171 ; but 
“the fame of thy abundant goodness shall they send as from a well- 
spring ” (cxlv. 7) sounds exceedingly strange. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, a more elegant choice of words would seem 
desirable. The following are cases in point: xviii. 45; 1. 21c; Ixxiii. 4b 
and 27b ; Ixxvii. 17b ; xxx. 7b ; exvi. 2b ; cxxvii.2c. In a few instances, 
again, the order and cadence of the older versions seem unnecessarily dis- 
turbed. See, for instance, xix. 6b and 12 ; xxxiii. 13a ; xxxiv. 10b ; cxiii. 
3b; cxvi.4a. In xci. 6, is “the pestilence that darkling roams” an im- 
provement over “ the pestilence that walketh in darkness” of the A. V, 
R.V., and Book of Common Prayer? Again, in cxlviii. 12, Prof. 
Cheyne’s version, ‘‘ Youths in their prime and dameels too, aged men by 
the side of boys,” does not compare favourably with the older and simpler, 
“Both young men and maidens, old men and children.” 

There are four Hebrew words constantly occurring in the Psalter, 
the English rendering of which by Prof. Cheyne seems open to ob- 
jection. The first is the verb 019, which the Professor usually trans- 
lates by “totter.” This word, instead of the somewhat colourless “ to be 
moved” of A.V. and R. V., may perhaps be applied to a city or a kingdom, 
as in xlvi. 6 and 7, but the “earth” or the “world” as a whole, is too 
large a thing to “totter” (Ix. 4; Ixxxii. 5; xciii. 1; xcvi. 10). Twice, 
moreover, is “ totter” applied to men, and in neither case with propriety. 
“He will not always appoint tottering for the righteous” (lv. 23; cp. cxl. 
11) reads very awkwardly. Secondly, why should Prof. Cheyne, who, as 
a rule eschews archaism, translate }}8 by “naughtiness” instead of 
“iniquity”? Though the rendering be etymologically more accurate, it 
makes the general reader think of the petty wrong-doings of the nursery, 
rather than of the full-blown crimes of manhood. (For another, as it seems 
to us, unnecessary archaism, cp. ix. 9; Ixxii. 2 ; xcvi. 10.) 
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Nor, thirdly, is the advantage clear in substituting “ungodly” for 
“wicked,” as the equivalent of the Hebrew Y0/", Prof. Cheyne himself 
tells us in his note on i. 1, that ‘“‘ whatever be the root meaning of YW", 
the word is certainly the opposite of P18,” and moreover that “ there is 
no occasion (except in Ps. cxix.) to assign to YU", ‘the ungodly,’ the sense 
which doe8ns has in Josephus, dvoues in 1 Macc., viz., ‘one unfaithful 
to the true religion.” By rendering the word “ungodly” instead of 
“wicked,” the fact of its exact opposition to PY, is, as it seems to us, 
obscured, and its connotation suggests precisely the very sense which 
Prof. Cheyne himself tells us it is unnecessary, except in Ps. cxix., to assign 
to it. Lastly, it would be a boon if the Professor could think of another 
rendering for the troublesome root j39.  This verb and its derivative noun 
occur over thirty times in the Psalter. Prof. Cheyne has an interesting 
note on its first appearance in v. 12, and refers for further details toa 
critical note which, however, we have failed to discover. He usually 
renders the verb by such expressions as “ring out one’s joy,” “ring out 
one’s gladness,” “ give a ringing cry,” “ring out,” and thelike. The noun 
is rendered by “ringing cry.” It is, however, very rarely that these 
renderings seem in place, and Prof. Cheyne has twice at least to abandon 
them (Ixtii. 8; exlix.5). ‘ My tongue shall ring out thy righteousness” 
(li. 16 ; exlv. 7), sounds very strange ; not less so, perhaps, “let all the 
trees of the forest give a ringing cry.” But readers will most object to 
‘ringing cries,” when they find them substituted for the familiar though 
less exact ‘“‘ joy” of the A. V. in such a passage as cxxvi. 5, “‘ They that 
sowed with tears shall reap with ringing cries ” (cp. xxx. 6). Will not 
the Professor have pity upon us, and in his next edition restore us our 
“joy”? 

All these points, however, are merely details. The great merits of the 
Professor’s book remain untouched by them. After having outstripped 
all previous English Commentators on Isaiah, he has now done the same 
with the Psalms. Those who have time and opportunity will do 
well to follow Prof. Cheyne’s advice, and compare with his own other 
independent versions of the Psalter. But those who can only buy or 
read one translation and commentary will do foolishly if they let that 
single one be another than Cheyne’s. 

For the first time, moreover, in any English translation, those frequent 
absurdities and puzzles are removed, which must so constantly have 
annoyed and perplexed any ordinarily and intelligent reader of the 
Authorised, or even the Revised, Version. Prof. Cheyne has introduced 
a considerable number of textual emendations. These emendations have 
been most judiciously chosen, and have been culled from a variety of 
sources. In fact, Prof. Cheyue’s work is the only one, so far as we are 
aware, in any language which gives a complete translation of the Psalter 
from a text revised by the best emendations of all European scholars, In 
Prof. Graetz’s edition the emendations are so numerous, and frequently 
so unnecessary, that its use would be highly misleading for the general 
reader. ‘“ The truly felicitous suggestions,” which, as Prof. Cheyne says, 
he has “ now and then made,” will be found duly utilised and acknow- 
ledged in the present edition. The reader may be assured that in every 
case where Prof. Cheyne has admitted an emendation, the corruption of 
the received text is a matter of almost absolute certainty. A considerable 
number of Prof. Cheyne’s emendations are due to Bickell, and the Pro- 
fessor’s book bas the advantage of putting before English readers, for the 
first time, some of the happiest results of that scholar’s criticism, as well as 
of those of Baethgen, Dyserinck,and Graetz. Prof. Cheyne tells us in his 
preface that, out of regard for his readers and his printers, he has 
limited the amount of his critical notes, which account for and explain 
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his innovations, to the most essential points. These notes are, however, 
by no means the least nape ee Ligon sn of his book, and it were to be 
wished that more space should assigned to them in a second edition. 
We may notice here that critical notes are referred to in the Com- 
mentary on the’ following passages, but are not to be found: v. 12; 
xvi. Introd., fin.; xix. 14; xxxi. 22; xl. 18; Ixv. 10; cxxvii. 2; 
exxxix. 14, and cxliii. 8. 

Turning now to the Commentary, it has already been noticed that it 
must, to some extent, have suffered, as regards completeness, from the 
restriction which the author imposed upon himself in matters of “ the 
higher criticism and psalm theology.” Nevertheless it seems to us that 
it is precisely on theological or spiritual points where the Commentary is 
most fresh, valuable, and suggestive. Prof. Cheyne has certainly won 
from the great Ewald “the secret of the reconciliation of faith and 
criticism ”’ (Preface, p. xvii.). He is sympathetic to spiritual utterances 
from whatever source, and a valuable feature in his commentary is the 
frequent citation of appropriate parallel passages from Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, and other literatures, as well as from the Koran. His commentary 
is thoroughly up to date on all details of philological and theological in- 
quiry ; but his learning and his knowledge of origins do not make him 
the less susceptible to the full meaning of the deeper utterances of the 
Psalmists. While he does not read modern notions into ancient texts, he 
nevertheless does full justice to the wealth of spiritual teaching which 
the Psalter contains. Note the manner in which he explains the mytho- 
logical basis and subsequent spiritualisation of various metaphors and 
phrases (cp. xvii. 15 ; xxii. 4 ; xxiv. 10; xxxvi. 10; xlix. 15; Ixv. 10; cx. 3). 
He throws considerable fresh light upon the Angelology of the Psalter, 
and gives very strong reasons for his unusual rendering of Psalms lviii. 
and lxxxii. (cp., besides those two psalms, his notes on xxix. 1; xxxiv. 8; 
Ixxxix. 6, 7; xevi. 4; xevii. 7; and civ. 4). The two fundamental ethical 
and religious conceptions of the Psalmists, 10% and P3¥ are most 
interestingly dealt with by Prof. Cheyne. He shows clearly their rela- 
tion to the covenant of God with Israel, and the manner of their ethical 
and religious fusion. All his notes, and they are many, upon these words 
should be very carefully worked through by the student. His translation 
of WOM by “man of love” (xii. 1; xxxii. 6), or “loving ones,” is bold, 
but certainly to be commended. We may notice here that the national 
view of the Psalms has never been better worked out and explained than 
by Prof. Cheyne. Several passages receive a new or more adequate 
meaning when explained from this point of view (cp., for instance, li. 6 ; 
xxv. 7; exxvii. 1). Occasionally, perhaps, the fusion hetween individual 
and national meanings is explained too subtly, as, for instance, in li. 13. 
(Over-subtlety, that bane of the German commentator, is conspicuously 
wanting in Prof. Cheyne’s book. We have only noted, besides li. 13, 
1. 16, 17, xciv. 10, and cxxxiii, 3.) 

We are glad to notice that in the vexed verses respecting “immortality ” 
or “resurrection,” in Psalms xvi., xvii., xlix., and lxxiul., Prof. Cheyne 
argues forcibly that the words of the Psalmists must not be whittled 
down to a mere expectation of “deliverance from death.” He very pro- 
perly stigmati-es this view, herein, if we remember rightly, following 
Calvin, as ‘‘ the weakest of explanations.” In the Bampton Lectures we 
hope that more upon this deeply interesting question will be forthcoming 
for us. Valuable as the note on xvi. 10 is, it is not quite sufficiently defi- 
nite. But iis subject belongs to “the higher criticism and psalm theo- 
logy,” and we must therefore be content to wait for a fuller and more 
definite exposition. 

In all the other portions of the Commentary the reader will find there 
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great features of excellence equally well represented. All the -informa- 
tion given is clear, sober, and up to date. In very few passages only 
might it be desirable that the Commentary — even after one has 
‘‘worked” at it conscientiously, and allowing for a proper amount of 
“ Orientalism” (Preface, p. x.)—should be rather clearer or more explicit 
(cp. xviii. 26, xxvii. 10, exxxix. 16). One word more, as to typographical 
arrangement. Would it be asking too much to suggest that, in the next 
edition, the book should be printed after the manner of Prof. Jebb’s 
edition of Sophocles? The critical notes are there printed immediately 
below the text and translation, and the commentary is placed in double 
columns below that. Ata single opening you have text, translation, criti- 
cal notes andcommentary all before you. With Prof. Cheyne you hare 
to keep looking from the translation to the commentary, and then on to 
the critical notes at the end of the book—to say nothing of keeping 
half an eye upon the Hebrew text in another volume. If the translation 
on each page corresponded with the commentary below, and the critical 
notes were inserted in smaller type between the two, the study of the 
book (even without the insertion of the revised text) would be greatly 
facilitated. Again, it would be an advantage were Prof. Cheyne to prefix 
an explanatory letter to each verse—not, as in the Parchment Library, 
to each psalm—where the received text has in any way been changed, 
A “¢” might stand for a transposition, “ 0” for an omission, “a” for an 
addition, “»” for a change in the pointing, “2” for a change of a single 
letter, and ‘“¢” for an emendation of a whole word. ‘The general reader 
would then be able to see at a glance the nature and extent of the 
textual changes adopted. 

In a review published in a specifically Jewish magazine, it should 
possibly be mentioned that Prof. Cheyne’s commentary never receives a 
definitely Christian or perhaps, we should say, Christological character. 
(The fuller consideration of the Messianic utterances of the Psalmists is 
naturally reserved for the second volume.) Only, perhaps, in the intro- 
duction to Psalm xxii. would the Jewish prepossessions of the present 
writer (for there are Jewish prepossessions in exegesis just as there 
are Christian prepossessions) take exception to any explanation of the 
Professor's. That Psalm, he tells us, it is important to compare with 
other Psalms, ‘some of which may be adequately explained as utter- 
ances of pious Israel, while others (as xxxv., I hesitate to add Ixix.) 
seem to have a fuller significance.” He considers that “ Psalm xxii. 
is most probably a description, under the form of a dramatic mono- 
logue, of the ideal Israelite, called by a kindred writer ‘the covenant 
of the people,’ and the ‘light of the nations’ (Isa. xlii. 7), who shall 
rise out of the provisional church-nation, and, identifying himself with 
it, lead it on to spiritual victory.” When, however, we refer to the intro- 
duction of Psalm xxxv., which is the other Psalm mentioned as possess- 
ing “a fuller significance,” we find Prof. Cheyne inclined to think it 
“ safer to regard the individualising features as a poetical ornament.” If 
Psalm xxii. did not possess peculiar historical and traditional importance 
in Christian theology, it is, we cannot help thinking, likely that Prof. 
Cheyne would also hold it safer to regard “ its individualising features 
as poetical ornament.” We doubt, at all events, whether he would con- 
strue it prophetically as a description of the ideal Israelite, who had 
not yet appeared when the Psalmist wrote. 

In conclusion, we have only to urge upon all readers of this review the 
importance and excellence of Prof. Cheyne’s work, and the necessity 
which every student of the Psalms is under to make himself thoroughly 


familiar with the whole of its contents. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, 





